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SUMMARY 

Since  the  national  survey  of  1943  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  number  of  locker  plants  increased  from  4,600  to  7,000  as  of  January  1, 
1946,   and  to  8,000  in  the  next  6  months. 

Estimates  based  on  this  study  show  that  these  8,000  plants  were  serving 
approximately  3,300,000  families,  or  over  13  million  persons,  on  July  1, 
1946.  Th^se  plants  have  an  estimated  combined  capacity  of  some  4  mil- 
lion lockers  and  store  about  1.4  billion  pounds  of  food  a  year,  of  which 
some  90  percent  is  meat  and  poultry. 

PLANTS  REPORTING,  CAPACITY,  AND  PATRONAGE 

This  report  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  2,882  usable  schedules 
returned  by  locker-plant  operators.  This  sample  represents  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  7,000  plants  in  opera,tion  on  January  1,  1946. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  plants  reporting  were  in  the  North  Central 
and  Pacific  coast  areas,  the  locker-plant  movement  is  expanding  rapidly 
toward  the  East  and  the  South. 

Average  plant  capacity;  that  is,  the  number  of  lockers  a  plant  can 
hold,  increased  from  328  lockers  January  1,  1941,  to  500  January  1,  1946, 
or  52  percent.  Plants  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  were  larger  and 
those  in  the  North  Central  area  smaller,  on  the  average. 

Likewise,  the  number  of  patrons  per  plant  increased  from  285  on  January  1, 
1943,  to  414  on  January  1,   1946,  a  gain  of  45  percent. 

Percentage  of  capacity  rented  was  99  percent  of  the  lockers  installed 
January  1,  1946,  compared  with  92  percent  for  1943.  Nearly  all  plants 
were  fully  rented  and  most  of  them  had  waiting  lists. 

AFFILIATION  AND  CAPACITY 

As  compared  with  the  1943  survey,  plants  reporting  affiliation  with 
retail  stores  declined  from  41  to  35  percent;  those  affiliated  with 
ice  plants  remained  about  the  same,  at  16  percent;  those  affiliated 
with  dairy  plants  dropped  from  14  to  10  percent;  and  nonaffiliated 
plants  increased  from  18  to  29  percent. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  CAPACITY 

Individual  ownership  of  plants  dropped  from  55  percent  January  1,  1943, 
to  49  percent  for  1946.  Partnerships  increased  from  18  to  22  percent 
and  cooperative  plants  from  10  to  13.  Corporation  ownership  showed 
a  slight  decline,  from  17  to  16  percent. 
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Largest  plants,  averaging  some  728  lockers  capacity,  were  owned  by 
corporations;  smallest  ones,  averaging  429  and  422  lockers,  respectively, 
were  owned  by  individuals  and  by  coop.eratives . 

FARM  AND  NONFARM  PATRONAGE 

The  proportion  of  lockers  rented  by  farmers  has  remained  about  the  same 
for  the  past  5  years.  In  1946,  farmers  represented  73  percent  of  the 
total  patrons.  Farm  patronage  was  highest  (80  percent)  in  towns  of 
5,000  or  less  and  lowest  (57  percent)  in  towns  and  cities  of  10,000 
or  more. 

PROCESSING  SERVICES 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  all  plants  reporting  customarily  chill,  cut, 
wrap,  grind,  and  freeze  meat  for  patrons.  This  percentage  varied  from 
7  6  percent  in  the  West  to  95  in  the  South  Atlantic  States;  representing 
substantial  increases  in  such  services,  particularly  in  the  West  and  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States. 

Curing  of  pork  was  reported  by  42  percent  of  the  plants,  compared  with 
3  9  percent  in  1943.  Plants  in  the  South  Atlantic  area  led  with  64  per- 
cent, while  the  West  showed  only  29  percent.  North  Atlantic  plants 
reported  an  increase  from  14  to  43  percent. 

Lard  rendering  also  is  on  the  increase,  reported  now  by  26  percent 
of  the  plants  and  by  over  one-third  of  those  in  the  South  Central  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 

To  insure  better  products  and  make  more  efficient  use  of  labor  and 
byproducts,  custom  slaughtering  by  locker  plants  is  increasing.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  of  the  plants  reporting  provided  slaughter  at  the  plant, 
on  the  farm,  or  elsewhere.  Twenty- two  percent  slaughtered  at  the  plant, 
compared  with  19  percent  in  1943  and  5  percent  in  1940. 

Poultry  dressing  is  on  the  increase.  Of  the  plants  reporting,  17  per- 
cent dressed  poultry  at  the  plant;  30  percent  or  more  in  the  South 
Central  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  8  percent  in  the  Western  States. 

RATES  OR  CHARGES 

Average  rental  rates  and  processing  charges  increased  even  during  the 
war  period.  Though  many  older  plants  had  rates  frozen  by  OPA  regu- 
lations, plants  opened  in  new  areas  were  able  to  set  charges  at  sub- 
stantially higher  rates. 

Rental  rates  averaged  $11.38  per  locker  on  January  1,  1946,  and  $10.13 
for  1943;  $9.86  for  1942;  and  $9.76  for  1941.  They  were  lowest  in 
the  West  ($10.75  per  locker)  and  highest  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
($13.53) . 
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Processing  rates  also  advanced.  The  average  charge  for  chilling, 
cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  increased  from  $1.65  per  100  pounds 
to  $2.01. 

In  plants  where  the  processing  charges  included  grinding,  rates  averaged 
$2.37  per  100  pounds  in  1946,  compared  with  $1.87  in  1943.  Curing 
rates  increased  from  $3.15  per  100  pounds  to  $3.41.  Smoking  rates 
averaged  $2.07  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $1.68  in  1943,  and  ranged 
from  $1.00  in  Maryland  to  $5.00  in  New  Jersey. 

Lard  rendering  cost,  on  the  average,  $2.90  per  100  pounds,  compared 
with  $2.40  in  1943;  and  ranged  by  areas  from  $2.79  to  $4.32. 

Charges  for  killing  and  processing  poultry  varied  widely,  and  averaged 
18.5  cents  each  for  fryers.  Charges  for  processing  turkeys  averaged 
46  cents  a  bird.  For  wrapping  and  freezing  only,  rates  averaged  7.9 
cents  a  bird  and  2.2  cents  per  pound  (dressed  weight)  for  fryers;  and 
22.3  cents  a  bird,  or  2.2  cents  a  pound  for  turkeys. 

Processing  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  averaged  2.76  cents  per 
pound.  Rates  for  such  service  in  most  areas  were  lower  than  the  cost 
of  providing  it.  Many  plants  might  find  it  desirable  to  raise  the 
rates  for  such  service  and  then  to  expand  the  operations  to  round  out 
their  services  and  get  full  use  of  the  plants. 

POUNDS  OF  PRODUCTS  HANDLED 

Products  processed  by  the  plants  reporting  as  of  January  1,  1946, 
averaged  353  pounds  per  locker,  compared  with  382  pounds  for  1942. 
This  volume  consisted  of:  Beef,  163  pounds;  pork,  135;  lamb,  4;  poultry, 
15;  game,  12;  fruits,  13;  and  vegetables,  11.  Pork  cured  averaged 
65  pounds  per  locker,  compared  with  46  pounds  for  1942.  By  weight, 
beef  exceeded  all  other  products;  pork  was  second  except  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  where  it  ranked  first.  Commercially  processed  food 
sold  by  locker  plants  Increased  over  1942  except  for  packer  beef  and 
pork,  which  declined  sharply.  Locally  processed  vegetables  and  fruits 
sold  by  locker  plants  Increased  from  10  pounds  per  locker  in  1942  to 
26  In  1945. 
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Figure  2.  -  Frozen-Food  Locker  Plants  Operating  January  1,  1946. 


FROZEN-FOOD  LOCKER  PLANTS 
LOCATION,  CAPACITY,  RATES,  AND  USE 
JANUARY  I,  1946 


By 

L.  B.  Mann  and  Paul  C.  Wilklns 
Agricultural  Sc onanists 

In  recent  years  frozen-food  locker  plants  have  become  an  important 
factor  In  the  field  of  food  processing  and  preservation.  Consisting 
of  less  than  1,300  plants  in  1938^  the  industry  has  grown  until  in 
1946  more  than  8,000  plants  were  operating  in  the  United  States.  (Fig- 
ures 1  and  2.)  An  estimated  13  million  people  in  the  48  States  use  these 
facilities  as  a  means  of  preserving  part  of  their  food  supply. 

The  statistical  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  were  assembled  from 
locker-plant  operators  early  in  1946  by  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Service  Division,  which  has  conducted  six  such  surveys  beginning  with 
1940. 

This  survey  attempts  to  record  information  showing  trends  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  co- 
operative food  processing  and  preservation. 

The  immediate  objectives  were  to  set  forth  statistically  general  facts 
regarding  the  development  of  the  industry  as  of  January  1,  1946,  and 
to  evaluate  the  statis tiical  information  in  the  light  of  previous  surveys. 

Of  the  7,000  schedules  mailed  to  plant  operators  more  than  3,000  were 
returned.  Forty-one  percent  (2,882)  of  the  schedules  provided  enough 
infomation  to  be  used  in  the  analysis.  Approximately  1,400,000  lockers 
were  represented  in  the  survey. 

PLANTS  REPORTING,   LOCKER  CAPACITY,  AND 

USE  OF  PLANTS 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  plants  reporting  data  on  plant  capacity 
and  locker  utilization;  average  locker  capacity  of  plants,  average 
number  of  lockers  installed,  and  the  locker  rental  situation  by  States 
and  regions  as  of  January  1,  1946.  These  data  were  derived  from  a 
sample  of  2,861  plants  from  a  total  of  approximately  7,000  plants 
surveyed. 

LOCKER  CAPACITY  OF  PLANTS 

Average  capacity  of  plants  on  January  1,  1946,  was  500  lockers  or  a 
15-percent  increase  over  the  434-locker  average  reported  in  the  July  1, 
1944  survey.  The  phrase  "locker  capacity  of  plants"  describes  the  size 
of  plants  in  terms  of  the  locker  units,  based  on  the  total  number  of 
lockers  that  can  be  installed  in  existing  low  temperature  rooms,  whether 
or  not  the  lockers  are  actually  installed.  The  size  of  frozen-food 
locker  plants  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1942.     In  surveys 

NOTE:  The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  Etta  C.  Emmons  for  her  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Table  1.  -  Number  of  frozen-food  locker  plants  reporting,  average  locker 
capacity  of  plants,  lockers  installed,  lockers  rented,  and  percentage 
of  lockers  rented  of  locker  capacity  and  lockers  installed,  by  State 


and  region,  January  1,  1946. 


PERCENTAGE 

PERCENTAGE 

STATE 

AVERAGE 

AV  ERAG  E 

AVERAGE 

LOCKERS 

LOCKERS 

AND 

PLANTS 

LOCKER 

LOCKERS 

LOCKERS 

RENTED  OF 

RENTED  OF 

REG  1  ON 

REPORTING 

CAPACITY 

1  NSTALLED 

RENTED 

LOCKER 

LOCKERS 

OF  PLANTS 

CAPACITY 

INSTALLED 

North  Central  States: 

171 

522 

510 

507 

97 

99 

69 

636 

617 

611 

96 

99 

225 

466 

406 

403 

86 

99 

144 

492 

454 

447 

91 

98 

88 

510 

479 

473 

93 

99 

190 

360 

344 

340 

95 

99 

85 

525 

505 

494 

94 

98 

150 

383 

370 

364 

95 

99 

75 

334 

312 

307 

92 

99 

74 

759 

704 

693 

91 

99 

87 

313 

293 

293 

94 

100 

227 

369 

354 

351 

95 

99 

1,585 

452 

425 

420 

93 

99 

Western  States: 

5 

669 

666 

664 

99 

100 

152 

734 

668 

642 

87 

96 

49 

520 

503 

495 

95 

98 

55 

501 

482 

475 

95 

99 

55 

364 

339 

337 

93 

99 

1 

885 

885 

840 

95 

95 

10 

668 

572 

558 

83 

98 

90 

557 

534 

523 

94 

98 

31 

860 

828 

8  10 

94 

98 

1  7ft 

QQ 

s21 

'  498 

451 

438 

88 

97 

647 

580 

548 

535 

92 

98 

South  Central  States: 

20 

413 

396 

395 

96 

100 

25 

351 

339 

331 

94 

98 

38 

495 

466 

445 

90 

96 

7 

580 

539 

523 

90 

97 

20 

413 

395 

395 

96 

100 

62 

471 

450 

448 

95 

100 

24 

409 

383 

382 

93 

100 

%  1  O 

Q  A 

325 

468 

446 

439 

94 

98 

North  Atlantic  States: 

8 

378 

378 

378 

100 

100 

1 

604 

804 

604 

100 

100 

11 

596 

561 

561 

94 

100 

14 

463 

450 

447 

97 

100 

14 

776 

776 

772 

99 

99 

59 

630 

606 

602 

96 

99 

f  ft 

f  oO 

\JO  f 

00 

2 

550 

550 

550 

100 

100 

17 

378 

Tart 

o67 

ry  D  r\ 

360 

OQ 
WO 

200 

654 

612 

606 

93 

99 

South  Atlantic  States: 

97 

11 

327 

290 

282 

86 

32 

481 

393 

390 

81 

99 

13 

713 

704 

704 

99 

100 

17 

603 

548 

526 

87 

98 

12 

473 

472 

464 

98 

98 

18 

585 

559 

554 

95 

99 

1 

850 

850 

850 

100 

100 

104 

534 

489 

.482 

90 

99 

2,861 

500 

470 

464 

93 

99 

\ 
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conducted  by   the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  on 
January  1,   1940,  1941, 
and   1942,    the  average 
capacity    ranged  from 
327   to   330   lockers  per 
plant.      In   the  survey 
of  January  1,    1943,  the 
average  capacity  increased 
to    348    lockers.  On 
July  1,   1944,   the  capac- 
ity was  434  lockers  and 
at    the    time    of  this 
survey,    500  lockers. 
(See  figure  3.) 

This  steady  growth  may 
be  attributed  to  several 
reasons.  First,  the  increased  popularity  of  locker  storage  service 
resulted  in  a  larger  number  of  potential  patrons  within  a  given  trade 
area,  thus  encouraging  the  installation  of  larger  locker  plants  or 
the  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  Second,  meat  shortage  and  wartime 
rationing  encouraged  many  people  to  demand  locker  storage  service  who 
previously  had  not  used  such  services.  Third,  increased  operating 
costs  encouraged  the  construction  of  large  and  more  efficient  facilities 
where  more  labor-saving  equipment  could  be  used  than  in  smaller  plants. 
Fourth,  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  and  economic  worth  of  the 
locker  industry  and  generally  favorable  returns  on  investments  in  recent 
years  attracted  additional  capital  into  the  industry. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view  the  larger  locker  plants  have  been 
located  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  In  this  region  a  large  portion 
of  the  plants  are  affiliated  with  ice  and  cold-storage  concerns  where 
considerable  insulated  and  refrigerated  space  is  available  for  ready 
expansion  of  locker  facilities.  The  average  plant  capacity  of  all 
locker  plants  in  this  region  was  654  lockers.  Those  plants  affiliated 
with  ice  and  cold-storage  companies  averaged  space  for  955  lockers. 

In  the  Western  States  also  the  locker  plants  are  larger  than  average. 
Plants  from  this  region  reported  average  capacity  for  580  lockers; 
California,  Nevada,  and  Utah  reported  over  700.  Two  conditions  are 
believed  responsible  for  the  larger- than-aver age  size:  First,  many 
plants  are  affiliated  with  ice  and  cold-storage  companies  and  thus  could 
expand  rapidly  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  locker  storage  service; 
second,  consumers  in  the  western  cities  have  been  more  inclined  to  use 
lockers  than  those  living  in  other  cities. 

As  previously  indicated  this  discussion  of  locker-plant  capacity  assumes 
that  locker  capacity  defines  the  size  of  the  plant  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  lockers  that  can  be  installed  in  existing  zero-temperature 
rooms.     The  size  of  most  of  the  lockers  is  approximately  6  cubic  feet. 
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In  the  Western  States  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the 
State  of  Cregon  it  was  found  that  approximately  86  percent  of  the  plants 
had  other  than  6-cubic-foot  lockers  (table  2) .  Average  size  locker  for 
this  State  was  9.8  cubic  feet.  Thus,  if  we  speak  of  the  capacity  of 
the  Oregon  plants  in  terms  of  space  for  accommodation  of  the  standard 
6-cubic-foot  locker,  the  average  size  of  the  plants  increases  from 
557  lockers  to  approximately  908  lockers.  This  situation  is  also  true 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  California;  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  some  other  States. 


Table  2.  -  Frozen-food  locker  plants  reporting,  percentage  of  plants 
with  6— cubic-foot  lockers,  and  percentage  of  plants  having  other  than 
6-cubic-foot  lockers. 


STATE 


PLANTS 
REPORTI NG 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
PLANTS  WITH 
6  CU.   FT.  LOCKERS 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
PLANTS  WITH  OTHER 
THAN  6   CU.    FT.  LOCKERS* 


Oregon.  

Washington  

Idaho  

Colorado  

California.  

All  other  States. 


84 

163 
52 
47 

144 
2,265 


14.3 
25.2 
40v.4 
53.2 
61.1 
85.6 


85.7 
74.8 
59.6 
4^.8 
38.9 
14.4 


UNITED  STATES. 


2,755 


77.2 


22.8 


^Includes  plants  having  6-cublc-foot  lockers  together  with  odd-sized  lockers.  In  many 
Instances  the  6-cut)lc-foot  lockers  outnumber  the  lockers  of  other  sizes. 


Smaller  locker  plants  are  found  generally  in  the  North  Central  States. 
Many  small  plants  are  installed  in  meat  markets  and  grocery  stores  as 
supplements  to  the  regular  merchandising  business.  Also  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  plants  were  built  earlier  when  frozen-food  locker  service 
was  not  generally  known  and  its  patrons  not  so  numerous.  As  demand 
for  lockers  increased  in  this  area,  new  locker  plants  and  branch  plants 
were  built  rather  than  existing  plants  expanded.  States  with  plants 
averaging  less  than  400  lockers  are  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  -  States  of  early  locker  plant  development. 

LOCKERS  INSTALLED 

Lockers  installed  averaged  470  lockers  per  plant  for  the  2,861  plants 
analyzed  in  table  1.  This  is  30  lockers  less  than  the  average  locker 
capacity  of  500  lockers  for  the  plants  reporting.  The  space  not  oc- 
cupied by  these  30  lockers  is  generally  the  bulk  zero-storage  space 
provided  by  many  plants  for  the  overflow  from  the  regular  lockers 
and  for  the  commercial  storage  of  products  for  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  bakeries;  as  well  as  the  storage  of  commercial  frozen  foods  for 
sale  through  the  locker  plant.  The  demand  for  bulk  storage  space  has 
increased  during  recent  years  and  most  new  plants  are  now  offering  this 
service  to  their  patrons. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  zero-storage  space  available  averages 
420  cubic  feet  per  plant;  or  space  to  store  approximately  4  tons  of 
meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  if  75  percent  can  be  considered  effective 
piling  space.  The  use  of  bulk  storage  space  is  quite  flexible  or 
elastic  as  compared  with  the  use  of  lockers.  When  bulk  storage  is 
properly  operated,  the  turn-over  may  be  fast  and  the  income  substantial, 
while  the  income  from  lockers  is  fixed  for  the  year. 

It  was  found  that  those  plants  with  large  bulk  storage  space  were 
generally  affiliated  with  ice  and  cold-storage  companies.  In  these 
plants  the  space  available  averaged  868  cubic  feet  or  storage  space  for 
8  tons  of  produce.  In  general  the  plants  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
States  reported  more  than  average  space  devoted  to  bulk  zero  storage. 
Reports  from  304  plants  in  the  two  regions  indicated  average  bulk- 
storage  space  of  602  cubic  feet.  In  the  South  Central  States  only 
308  cubic  feet  were  available  and,  in  the  North  Central  States,  364  cubic 
feet. 

The  situation  just  described  presents  a  picture  different  from  that  of 
former  years.  Locker  plants  now  devote  94  percent  of  the  zero-storage 
area  to  lockers  and  only  6  percent  to  other  uses.  A  survey  of  1,655 
plants  in  1941  showed  that  only  77  percent  of  the  zero  space  was  devoted 
to  lockers  and  33  percent  to  other  uses.  These  data  apparently  rep- 
resent not  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  bulk  storage  but  rather  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  locker  storage.  Much  of  the  space  not 
occupied  by  lockers  in  1941  was  probably  unused  because  of  a  lack  of 
demand  for  either  lockers  or  bulk  storage. 

By  1943,  the  increasing  popularity  of  locker  storage  service  resulted 
in  an  increase  to  89  percent  of  the  space  devoted  to  lockers  with  11  per- 
cent left  for  other  purposes. 

LOCKERS  RENTED 

The  rental  of  lockers  and  the  use  of  locker  facilities  are  now  at  an 
all-time  high.  Number  of  lockers  rented  averaged  464  per  plant  or 
99  percent  of  all  lockers  installed  at  the  time  of  this  survey.  In  each 
plant  the  percentage  of  lockers  rented  is  based  on  the  actual  number 
of  lockers  installed  and  available  for  rent. 

Reports  from  13  States  indicated  100  percent  rental  of  all  lockers. 
Only  one  State  reported  rental  as  low  as  95  percent.  These  data  are 
better  understood  when  compared  with  those  of  previous  years.  The 
survey  of  January  1,  1941,  revealed  that  only  83  percent  of  the  lockers 
installed  were  rented;   the  1943  survey,  92  percent. 

In  the  next  section  lockers  rented  are  compared  with  total  locker 
capacity  of  the  plant,  bringing  under  consideration  the  space  devoted 
to,  and  the  use  made  of,  the  remaining  zero-temperature  space  normally 
termed  "bulk  storage." 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CAPACITY  RENTED 

Column  5  of  table  1  shows  lockers  rented  as  a  percentage  of  total  locker 
capacity  of  the  plants.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  percentage 
of  lockers  rented  is  based  on  capacity  of  the  plants  rather  than  on 
number  of  lockers  installed,  as  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  and  as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  These  data  are  of  less  value  than 
in  previous  years.  Formerly  plants  had  space  for  considerably  more 
lockers  than  were  actually  installed.  The  space  not  thus  occupied 
could  have  been  filled  with  lockers  had  there  been  sufficient  demand, 
or  it  could  have  been  used  for  bulk  zero  storage.  In  most  plants,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  use  was  made  of  this  space.  Thus,  it  was  decided 
that  to  measure  locker  utilization,  the  total  locker  capacity  of  the 
plants  should  be  used  as  the  measure  rather  than  the  number  of  lockers 
installed. 

When  full  utilization  of  locker  facilities  was  realized,  new  measures 
needed  to  be  found.  It  was  believed  that  all  zero-temperature  space 
in  locker  plants  was  being  used  and  that  the  space  not  occupied  by 
lockers  was  providing  income  through  bulk-storage  fees.  Thus,  the  basis 
for  measuring  locker  utilization  was  changed  from  total  locker  capacity 
to  the  actual  number  of  lockers  installed,  so  as  to  show  the  almost  com- 
plete use  now  being  made  of  locker  facilities. 

The  relevant  facts  are  then:  (1)  93  percent  of  all  zero-temperature 
space  in  locker  plants  is  occupied  by  rented  lockers  as  compared  with 
64  percent  in  1941,  and  89  percent  in  1943  (figure  4) ;  (2)  the  Increase 
in  percentage  rented  shows  the  greater  utilization  of  zero- temperature 
space  for  locker-storage  service;  and  (3)  there  is  a  decline  in  space 
available  for  bulk-storage  rental  service. 

SPECIFIED  LOCKER  CAPACITY  OF  PLANTS 

Table  3  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  locker  plants  by  specified 
locker  capacity  of  the  plants.  The  survey  indicated  that  36  percent 
of  all  locker  plants  had  space  for  from  200  to  400  lockers  per  plant, 
while  only  one- fourth  of  the  plants  had  over  600  lockers.  A  significant 
number  of  plants,  16  percent,  had  less  than  200  lockers.  Of  the  plants 
reporting,  however,  only  3  percent  had  less  than  100  lockers.  These 
small  plants  are  largely  the  branch  locker  rooms  operated  as  adjuncts  of 
a  larger  processing  and  locker  plant. 

One  significant  point  is  the  difference  in  size  of  the  most  common 
plants  in  the  various  regions.  In  both  the  North  Central  States  and  the 
South  Atlantic  States  about  40  percent  of  all  plants  fall  in  the  200-399 
locker  class.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  the 
greatest  number  of  plants  is  in  the  400-599  class.  The  western  States 
have  a  fairly  even  distribution  in  all  classes  up  to  600  lockers  with 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  plants  in  the  1,000  and  over  class. 
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The  small  plants  of  200 
lockers    and    less  are 
chiefly  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral and  Western  States 
where  hr anch-locker-room 
operation  has  developed 
and   where   many  small 
plants  opei ate  in  conj unc- 
tion with  meat  markets 
and  grocery  stores. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  States 
17  and  14  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  plants 
have  between  600  and  800 
lockers.  Here  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  locker 
plants  are  large  ones, 
affiliated  with  ice  and 
cold-storage  companies,  and  located  in  areas  of  heavily  concentrated 
population.  Also  many  plants  were  built  during  the  time  of  recent 
trends  toward  increased  size. 

In  the  Western  States  15  percent  of  the  plants  have  capacity  for  1,000 
lockers  and  over.  Many  large  plants  here  were  built  in  metropolitan 
centers  to  serve  city  patrons. 

The  South  Central  States  have  few  large  locker  plants.  Rural  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  in  that  region  results  in  medium-sized  locker 
plants.  Small  plants  are  also  relatively  few,  owing  in  part  to  the 
slow  development  of  branch  locker-room  operation. 

More  detailed  analysis  of  plant  size  showed  that  the  most  common-sized 
locker  plant  for  each  of  the  regions  and  for  the  United  States  was: 
North  Central  States,  300  lockers;  Western  States,  244  lockers;  South 
Central  States,  348  lockers;  North  Atlantic  States,  437;  South  Atlantic 
States,  529  lockers;  and  the  United  States,  342  lockers. 

AFFILIATION  OF  PLANTS 

Many  frozen- food  locker  plants  are  affiliated  with  other  business  enter- 
prises. Many  of  the  plants  were  installed  because  the  parent  enterprise 
could  well  fit  the  locker  plant  into  the  operation  of  the  business.  In 
other  instances  the  locker  plant  was  installed  to  attract  additional 
business  to  the  parent  enterprise. 

TYPES  OF  AFFILIATION 

Table  4  shows  the  plants  reporting,  average  locker  capacity  of  plants, 
lockers  installed,  and  the  locker  rental  situation  by  affiliated  enter- 
prise on  January  1,  1946.  Approximately  35  percent  of  all  plants  were 
affiliated  with  meat  markets  and  grocery  stores,  16  percent  with  ice 
and  cold-storage  concerns,  10  percent  with  dairy  plants,  10  percent  with 
other  enterprises,   and  29  percent  were  not  affiliated  with  any  other 
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enterprise.  The  tendency  during  recent  years  has  been  toward  non- 
affiliated locker  plants,  as  indicated  by  a  60-percent  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  nonaffiliated  plants  within  the  3  years,  1943-46.  This 
trend  is  partly  explained  by  increased  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  industry  and  by  the  degree  to  which  it  is  considered  an  individual 
industry,  distinct  from  other  types  of  business  and  requiring  special- 
ized skills  and  knowledge  for  successful  operation. 

AFFILIATION  AND  CAPACITY 

Average  capacity  of  locker  plants  varies  with  affiliation  as  shown  by 
table  4  and  figure  5.  Those  affiliated  with  ice  and  cold-storage 
concerns  reported  an  average  capacity  of  742  lockers  or  over  twice  the 

Table  4.  -  Number  of  frozen-food  locker  plants  reporting,  average  locker 
capacity  of  plants,  lockers  installed,  lockers  rented,  and  percentage 
of  lockers  rented  of  locker  capacity  and  lockers  installed  by  affilia- 
tion, January  1,  1946. 


TYPE  OF 
AFFI  LI  ATI  ON 

PLANTS 
REPORTI N6 

AVERAGE 
LOCKER 
CAPAC 1 TY 
OF  PLANTS 

AVERAGE 
LOCKERS 

AVERAGE 
LOCKERS 

PERCENTAGE 

LOCKERS 
RENTED  OF 

PERCENTAGE 

LOCKERS 
RENTED  OF 

1  NSTALLED 

RENTED 

LOCKER 
CAPACI TY 

LOCKERS 
1  NSTALLED 

Meat  market  or  grocery.. 

1,007 

36  2 

341 

336 

93 

99 

455 

742 

682 

676 

91 

99 

298 

419 

408 

404 

97 

99 

279 

537 

504 

495 

92 

98 

8  22 

552 

523 

513 

93 

98 

2,861 

500 

470 

464 

93 

99 

362-locker  average  reported  by  plants  affiliated  with  meat  markets  and 
grocery  stores.  Locker  plants  affiliated  with  dairies  were  also  rela- 
tively small  with  an  average  of  only  419  lockers.  The  nonaffiliated 
plants  were  among  the 
largest  with  an  average 
capacity  of  552  lockers. 
Table  5  shows  the  growth 
of  locker  plants  by  af- 
filiation as  reported  in 
the  six  surveys  conducted 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. All  types  of 
plants  increased  in  ca- 
pacity during  the  period 
surveyed.  Those  plants 
affiliated  with  ice  and 
cold-storage  concerns  ajid 
with  other  enterprises 
had  the  greatest  increase. 
Those  affiliated  with 
dairy  plants  showed  the 
smallest  increase.  In 
general,  however,  sub- 
stantial increases  were 
made  in  all  categories. 


NUMBER 
800 


MEAT 
MARKET, 
GROCERY 


ICE, 
COLD 
STORAGE 


DAIRY  MOT 
PLANT        0'"^''  AFFILIATED 


Figure  5.  -  Avetage  locker  capacity  of  frozen-food 
locker  plants  reporting  January  1,  1946t  by 
a ffil ia t  ion. 
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Table  5.  -  Average  locker  capacity  of  frozen- food  locker  plants^  by  af- 
filiation, January  1,  1940-46. 


LOCKER  CAPACITY  OF  PLANTS 


YEAR* 

MEAT  MARKET 
OR  GROCERY 

ICE  OR 
COLD  STORAGE 

DAI  RY 
PLANT 

OTHER 
ENTERPRI SE 

NOT 
AFFI  L.i.ATED 

AVERAGE  FOR 
A-LL  PLANTS 

231 

406 

325 

264 

431 

330 

255 

413 

313 

337 

406 

328 

240 

447 

327 

327 

415 

327 

246 

527 

342 

343 

428 

347 

283 

680 

395 

434 

48  2 

434 

362 

742 

419 

537 

552 

500 

^Year  of  survey, 
.survey  July  l,  1944. 

OWNERSHIP 


Considerable  change  has  occurred  in  ownership  of  frozen-food  locker 
plants  in  recent  years.  Circumstances  such  as  area  of  locker-plant 
development,  capital  requirements,  profit  possibilities,  and  other 
factors  tend  to  encourage  one  group  more  than  another  and  thus  account 
for  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place*  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  sizable  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  Western  States 
would  result  in  an  increased  percentage  of  plants  owned  by  individuals 
and  partnerships  and  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of  cooperatively  owned 
plants  if  the  past  pattern  of  ownership  is  maintained  and  the  diemand 
for  urban  plants  continues.  On  the  other  hand,  an  expansion  in  the 
South  Atlantic  or  North  Central  States  might  be  expected  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  cooperatively  owned  plants  because  the  current  trend 
in  these  areas  is  toward  much  cooperative  interest  in  locker-plant 
ownership.  Part  of  the  decline  in  individual  ownership  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  increased  cost  of  locker-plant  construction,  as  well  as  to 
the  increased  size  of  new  plants.  Owners  of  other  types  are  generally 
in  position  to  accumulate  more  capital  for  cons true tion  purposes  than 
are  individuals. 

Profit  possibilities  also  might  influence  the  type  of  ownership.  In 
thos^  areas  where  small  returns  on  capital  are  anticipated,  cooperative 
groups  would  normally  be  more  inclined  to  enter  the  field  than,  for 
example,  the  corporate  interests,  as  the  cooperative  would  be  concerned 
primarily  with  service  to  patrons  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  operating, 
margins. 

OWNERSHIP  BY  REGIONS 

The  data  in  table  6  show  the  types  of  ownership  by  regions*  Plants 
owned  by  individuals  accounted  for  49  percent  of  all  plants  operating 
on  January  1,  1946,  (figure  6)  and  were  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  two 
areas  39  percent  of  the  plants  were  affiliated  with  meat  markets  or 
grocery  stores  -  usually  individually  owned  businesses. 

Cooperatively  owned  locker  plants  account  for  13  percent  of  the  total 
and  were  of  major  importance  In  the  South  Atlantic  States  with  22  percent 
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Table  6.  -  Ownership  of  2,861  frozen-food  locker  plants  reporting,  by 
regions,  January  1,  1946. 


PLANTS 

OWNED  BY 

INDI VI  DUALS 

COOPERATI VES 

PARTNERSH  1  PS 

CORPORATI ONS 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

R  Ff^  1  ON 

PLANTS 

D  C  D  A  D  T 

1  NG 

PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

TOTAL  IN 
REG  1  ON 

PLANTS 

D  C  D  n  D  T 

K  t  r  U  K  1  — 
1  NG 

PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

TOTAL  IN 
REG  1  ON 

PLANTS 

D  r  p  n  DT— 
K  t  r  U  K  1 

1  NG 

PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

TOTAL  IN 
REG  1  ON 

PLANTS 

p  F  p  n  RT  — 

rV  L  r  U  "  1 

1  NG 

PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

TOTAL  IN 
REG  1  ON 

840 

53 

227 

14 

341 

22 

177 

11 

1  f  QOO 

T.Ta          Q  •v%  9'\ 

3E8 

51 

52 

8 

158 

24 

109 

17 

647 

130 

40 

39 

12 

93 

29 

63 

19 

325 

66 

33 

25 

12 

33 

17 

76 

38 

200 

26 

25 

23 

22 

15 

14 

40 

39 

104 

UNITED  STATES.... 

1,390 

49 

366 

13 

640 

22 

465 

16 

2,861 

of  the  total  for  the  region.  Partnerships  amounted  to  22  percent  of  all 
plants  reporting  and  were  of  major  Importance  in  the  South  Central  and 
Western  States.  Plants 
owned  by  corporations 
accounted  for  the  remain- 
ing 16  percent  of  the 
plants  and  were  found  to 
be  most  important  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South 
Atlantic  States. 

The  cooperative  plants 
were  found  in  greatest 
numbers    in    the  North 
Central  States  with  almost 
60  percent  of  the  reports 
from  cooperatives  coming 
from  this  region.     As  a 
percentage,  however,  they 
account  for  only  14  per- 
cent   of   the  regional 
total.      The  corporate 
plants,   as   stated  pre- 
viously, were  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  South  Atlan- 
tic States,  where  many  of 
the  plants  are  affiliated 

with  ice  and  cold-storage    _..         .       ^  ro«o^r  r    ^  ,  t. 

^       Figure   6.    -   Ownership   of  2882    frozen-food  locker 
corporations.  plants   reporting,   January  1,  1946. 
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Table  7.   -  Ownership  of  2,882  frozen-food  locker  plants  reporting  as  of 
January  1,   1C46,  by  year  of  opening. 


YEAR  OF 
OPEN  I NG 


PLANTS  OWNED  BY 


I  NDI V  I  DUALS 


PLANTS 
REPORT- 
I  NG 


PER- 
CENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 


COOPERATI VES 


P  LANTS 
REPORT- 
I  NG 


PER- 
CENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 


PARTNERSH I  PS 


PLANTS 
REPORT- 
ING 


PER- 
CENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 


CORPORATIONS 


PLANTS 
REPORT- 
I  NG 


PER- 
CENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAl 


PLANTS 
REPORT- 
I  NG 


1935  and  prior. , 

1936  

1937   , 

1938  

1939  

1940  

1941  

1942  

1943  

1944  

1945  

UNITED  STATES. 


43 
53 
70 
121 
168 
217 
166 
97 
65 
184 
219 


28 
42 
43 
48 
56 
55 
54 
48 
48 
45 
49 


14 
15 
34 
30 
32 
55 
26 
27 
19 
48 
66 


9 

12 
21 
12 
11 
14 
9 

13 
14 
12 
15 


20 
28 
28 
64 
55 
73 
76 
52 
28 
100 
119 


13 
22 
17 
26 
19 
18 
25 
26 
20 
25 
26 


75 
30 
30 
34 
43 
53 
37 
26 
25 
72 
45 


50 
24 
19 
14 
14 
13 
12 
13 
18 
18 
10 


152 
126 
162 
249 
298 
398 
305 
202 
137 
404 
449 


1,403 


49 


366 


13 


643 


22 


470 


16 


2,882 


YEAR  OF  PLANT  OPENING 


The  analysis  of  ownership  by  year  of  opening  is  shown  in  table  7. 
These  data  are  presented  to  show  the  years  of  greatest  development  for 
each  type  of  ownership.  It  was  found  that  individuals  were  opening  the 
highest  percentage  of  plants  in  1939,  1940,  and  1941.  Cooperative 
plants  had  their  greatest  development  from  1937  through  1940  and  again 
in  1945.  Partnership-opened  plants  have  been  fairly  uniform  as  a  per- 
centage   of   all  plants 

"  r.-.„„.„  PERCENT 

100 


owned  each  year.  Plants 
owned  by  this  group 
averaged  22  percent  of  all 
plants  opened,  and  ranged 
from  17  percent  to  26  per- 
cent for  the  10  years', 
since  1936.  In  the  years 
prior  to  1936,  partner- 
ships accounted  for  only 
13  percent  of  total  plants 
opened. 

Locker  plants  opened  by 
corporations  were  most 
important  as  a  percentage 
of  all  plants  opened  in 
the  period  prior  to  1936. 
Since  that  time  corporate 
ownership   has  declined 
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Table  8.  -  Average  locker  capacity  of  frozen-food  locker  plants,  by  type 
of  ownership,  January  1940-46. 


YEAR 

LOCKER  CAPACITY  OF  PLANTS  OWNED  BY 

1 ND 1 V 1  DUALS 

COOPERATI VES 

PARTN  ERSH 1  PS 

CORPORATIONS 

AVERAGE 

266 

359 

328 

450 

330 

276 

348 

328 

446 

328 

273 

339 

318 

484 

327 

279 

358 

356 

549 

347 

373 

413 

397 

641 

434 

429 

422 

533 

728 

500 

^rvey  July  i,  1944. 


in  importance  until  in  1945  only  10  percent  of  all  plants  opened  were 
thus  owned  (see  also  figure  7) .  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  trend  will  be  reversed  and  that  corporate  ownership  will  increase 
as  the  cost  and  size  of  locker  plants  increase.  This  form  of  organi- 
zation lends  itself  to  the  handling  of  large  amounts  of  capital  neces- 
sary for  present-day  large-scale  operations.  Cooperatives  also  are 
likely  to  grow  in  relation  to  other  groups  as  they  too  are  so  organized 
as  to  provide  capital  to  meet  increasing  investment  requirements. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  CAPACITY 

The  data  presented  in  tables  8  and  9  show  the  average  capacity  of  plants 
operated  by  the  various  ownership  groups  as  reported  in  the  6  surveys 
since  1940  and  the  average  capacity  for  each  type  of  ownership  by 
regions  on  January  1,  1946.  Corporate-owned  plants  average  728  lockers 
in  the  most  recent  survey  and  were  the  largest  of  the  four  ownership 
groups.  An  important  reason  for  this  is  the  high  percentage  of  corpo- 
rately  owned  ice  and  cold-storage  concerns  operating  locker  plants  where 
considerable    refrigerated   space  is  available  for  large  locker-plant 

operation. 


Table  9.   -  Average  locker  capacity  of  plants  for  2,861  frozen-food 
locker  plants,  by  ownership  and  region,  January  1,  1946. 


REGION 

PLANTS 

PLANTS  OWNED  BY 

REPORT- 
1  NG 

INDIVIDUALS 

COOPERATIVES 

PARTNERSHI PS 

CORPORATI ONS 

ALL 
TYPES 

North  Central. . . 

1,585 

386 

398 

475 

789 

452 

647 

483 

463 

651 

826 

580 

South  Central... 

325 

439 

418 

509 

498 

468 

North  Atlantic. . 

200 

651 

496 

572 

745 

654 

South  Atlantic. . 

104 

507 

495 

666 

525 

534 

UNITED  STATES. 

2,861 

429 

422 

533 

728 

500 
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Partnership-owned  plants,  averaging  533  lockers,  are  the  second  largest 
in  locker  capacity.  As  might  he  expected,  this  group  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  individually  owned  plants  and  smaller  than  the  corporately 
owned.  That  is,  more  capital  is  likely  to  he  available  for  plant  con- 
struction than  is  normally  available  to  individuals  and  less  than  that 
available  to  most  corporations. 

Individually  owned  plants,  averaging  429  lockers,  are  the  third  largest 
in  size.  Small  amounts  of  available  capital,  plus  the  practice  of 
installing  100  to  200  lockers  in  individually  owned  meat  markets  and 
grocery  stores,  account  for  the  low  average  of  this  group. 

Cooperatively  owned  plants  are  the  smallest  of  the  four  ownership 
groups,  averaging  only  422  lockers  per  plant.  Several  features  in  the 
cooperative  locker-plant  development  account  for  this  small  size. 
First,  many  cooperative  plants  are  affiliated  with  creameries  and  were 
installed  to  serve  the  limited  number  of  creamery  patrons.  Second,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cooperative  plants  were  built  prior  to  1941 
when  the  average  plant  had  less  than  350  lockers.  Third,  cooperative 
locker  plants  are  almost  exclusively  rural,  where  potential  patronage  in 
a  given  trade  area  is  limited.  Fourth,  cooperative  associations  have 
been  active  in  promoting  small  branch  locker  plants  in  trade  areas  too 
small  to  be  served  by  a  processing  and  locker  plant.  These  branch 
plants  are  usually  affiliated  with  an  organization  operating  a  central 
processing  plant  in  a  nearby  town. 

Table  10  shows  ownership  of  plants  by  specified  locker  capacity.  It  is 
significant,   that  22  percent  of  all  plants  owned  by  corporations  have 


Table  10.  -  Ownership  of  2,875  frozen-food  locker  plants  by  specified 
locker  capacity,  January  1,  1946. 


PLANTS  OWNED  BY 

SPECI Fl ED 

LOCKER 
CAPACI TY 

1  NDI  V  1  DUALS 

COOPERATI VES 

PARTNERSH 1  PS 

CORPORATIONS 

ALL  TYKtS 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

PER- 
CENT- 
AGE 
OF 
TOTAL 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

PER- 
CENT- 
AGE 
OF 
TOTAL 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

PER- 
CENT- 
AGE 
OF 
TOTAL 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

PER- 
CENT- 
AGE 
OF 
TOTAL 

PLANTS 
REPORT- 
1  NG 

PER- 
CENT- 
AGE 
OF 
TOTAL 

0  - 

99  

44 

3 

5 

1 

15 

2 

12 

2 

76 

3 

100  - 

234 

17 

37 

10 

77 

12 

32 

7 

380 

13 

aoo  - 

29  1 

21 

76 

21 

86 

13 

37 

8 

490 

17 

300  - 

256 

18 

98 

27 

108 

17 

71 

15 

533 

19 

400  - 

162 

12 

47 

13 

90 

14 

60 

13 

359 

12 

500  - 

141 

10 

37 

10 

84 

13 

52 

11 

314 

11 

600  - 

77 

6 

21 

6 

49 

8 

41 

9 

188 

7 

700  - 

45 

3 

14 

4 

31 

5 

29 

6 

119 

4 

800  - 

34 

2 

9 

2 

28 

4 

19 

4 

90 

3 

900  - 

32 

2 

9 

2 

14 

2 

13 

3 

68 

2 

1,000 

and  over. . . . . 

8  1 

6 

13 

4 

61 

10 

10  3 

22 

258 

9 

1.  397 

100 

366 

100 

643 

100 

469 

100 

2,875 

100 

15 
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Figure  8.   -  P&rcentage  of  frozen' food  locker  plants  of  specified  locker  capacity  by  type 
of  ownership,  January  1,  1946. 

1,000  or  more  lockers   (figure  8) ,  while  the  individually  owned  and  the 
cooperatively  owned  plants  have  less  than  400. 

PATRONAGE 

Seventy- three  percent  of  all  locker-plant  patrons  are  farmers.  Since 
the  first  locker-plant  survey  hy  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
January  1940,  less  than  3  percent  change  has  occurred  in  the  relation- 
ship of  farm  ajid  nonfarm  patronage.  (Figure  9.)  The  average  number  of 
patrons  of  locker  plants 


on  January  l,    1946,  was 
414   of   which   301  were 
classed  as  farm  patrons 
and  113  as  city  or  town 
patrons.     Figure  10  shows 
the  increase  in  the  number 
of    farm    and  nonfarm 
patrons     for   6  periods 
since  January   1,  1940, 
and,    as  will  be  noted, 
little  change  occurred  in 
the   relationship  of  the 
two  groups.     Despite  the 
increased  number  of  city 
plants  the  locker  industry 
is  still  primarily  a  rural 
Industry,    serving  rural 
people . 


PERCENT 
100 


19^ 


1941 


1942       mS      m^*  1946 


Figure  9.  -  Percentage  farm  patrons  of  all  patrons 
in  frozen- food  locker  plants,  January  1,  1940'46 » 
(*Survey  as  of  July  1,  1944.) 
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PATRONAGE  AND  AFFILIATION 

Table  11  shows  the  extent  of  fa^rm  and  nonfarm  patronage  in  locker  plants 
by  regions  and  affiliated  enterprises.  Plants  affiliated  with  meat 
markets,  grocery  stores,  and  dairy  plants  reported  76  percent  of  all 
patrons  living  on  farms.  Nonaffiliated  plants  reported  75  percent  farm 
patronage  and  other  affiliated  plants,  73  percent.  The  lowest  per- 
centage of  farm  patrons,  65  percent,  was  reported  by  those  plants 
affiliated  with  ice  and  cold-storage  concerns. 

On  a  regional  basis,  farm  patronage  was  reported  at  78  percent  in  the 
North  Central  States  and  from  65  to  68  percent  in  the  other  four  regions. 
The  highest  percentage  of  farm  patrons  in  any  group  was  for  plants 
affiliated  with  meat  markets  and  grocery  stores  in  the  North  Central 
States,  where  83  percent  of  all  patrons  live  on  farms.  The  lowest  per- 
centage of  farm  patrons  was  for  plants  affiliated  with  dairy  plants  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  and  for  Ice  and  cold-storage  plants  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States. 

The  extent  of  farm  patronage  in  a  locker  plant  is  influenced  in  part  by 
the  type  of  business  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  However,  the  size 
of  town  in  which  the  plant  is  located  and  the  demand  for  locker  service 
by  city  patrons  largely  determine  the  degree  of  farm  and  nonfarm  pat- 
ronage. This  shows  up  rather  clearly  in  the  variations  in  farm  pat- 
ronage among  the  regions  for  the  locker  plants  affiliated  with  dairies. 
In  the  four  regions,  exclusive  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  locker 
plants  affiliated  with  dairies  average  from  68  to  79  percent  farm  pat- 
ronage. In  these  regions  the  dairy  plants  are  generally  located  in 
small  towns  or  rural  areas.  Dairy  plants  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
however,  are  to  a  much  greater  extent  located  in  larger  towns  and 
cities.  As  indicated  by  the  table,  farm  patronage  in  this  region 
averages  only  53  percent  of  total  patronage. 

PATRONAGE  AND  POPULATiOfl 
OF  TOWN 

Table  12  shows  the  extent 
of  city  or  nonfarm  patron- 
age in  locker  plants 
located  in  various  sized 
towns  and  cities  (see  also 
figure  11)  .  As  indicated 
in  the  table,  nonfarm 
patrons  average  27  percent 
of  all  patrons  and  vary 
from  18  percent  in  towns 
of  under  1,000  population 
to  51  percent  in  towns  of 
25,000  and  over  pop- 
ulation. When  analyzed  on 
a  regional  basis,  it  was 
found  that  nonfarm  patrons 


NUMBER 
5001 


NON-FA'^M  PATRONS 
^  FARM  PATRONS 


I9IU) 


1941 


1942      1943      1944*  1946 


Figure  10,  •  Average  number  of  farm  and  nonfarm 
patrons  of  frozen*  food  locker  plants,  January  1, 
1940-46*     (*Survey  as  of  July  1,  1944.) 
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were  most  important  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States. 
In  hoth  regions  over  25  percent  of  the  plants  were  located  in  towns 
of  10,000  population  and  over.  The  Western  States  reported  22  percent 
of  the  plants  in  the  larger  towns,  while  the  North  Central  and  South 
Central  States  reported  11  percent  and  17  percent,  respectively. 

POPULATION  OF  TOWN 

The  population  of  towns  in  which  locker  plants  are  located  also  has 
considerable  influence  on  plant  size  and  services.  Locker  plant  size 
is  usually  related  to  population  of  town  and  size  of  its  trading  area. 
Locker  plant  services,  both  number  and  type,  are  often  determined  by  the 
services  already  available  in  the  community.  Smaller  towns  usually  have 
less  adequate  and  less  satisfactory  sources  of  commercial  food  supply 
and  fewer  local  processing  services  than  the  larger  towns.  Thus  they 
afford  the  plant  operator  a  better  opportunity  to  offer  a  variety  of 
services . 

POPULATION  AND  YEAR  OF  OPENING 

Table  13  and  figure  12  show  the  percentage  of  plants  opened  in  towns  of 
specified  populations  by  year  in  which  the  plant  opened.  The  most 
important  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  several  years  is  the 
shift  in  new  plant  construction  from  the  large  towns  and  cities  to  the 
towns  of  less  than  5,000  population.  This  is  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many  observers  who  report  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  urban  centers. 
It  is  true  that  many  plants  are  now  being  built  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  but  the  results  of  this  survey  indicate  that  their  number  is 
still  relatively  small  when  compared  with  the  number  of  plants  being 
built  in  the  rural  towns.  The  survey  shows  that  83  percent  of  all 
plants  opened  in  1945  were  in  towns  of  under  5,000  population,  while  in 
1943  only  62  percent  were  opened  in  towns  of  such  size. 


With  the  exception  of  one 
year  since  1935  the  great 
majority  of  the  plants 
have  been  built  in  rural 
towns  of  less  than  5,000. 
Prior  to  that  date  half 
of  the  plants  were  in 
towns  of  over  5,000;  then 
the  trend  quickly  turned 
to  rural  areas  except  in 
1943  when  38  percent  of 
the  plants  were  con- 
structed in  towns  of  over 
5,000  population.  Since 
that  year  the  trend  is 
again  toward  the  smaller 
towns • 


PERCENT 
100 


1-499     500-     1000-    2000-    5000-  10000-  25000 
999      1999     4999      9999     24999  and 

over 

Figure  11.  -  Percentage  of  farm  and  nonfarm  patrons 
of  f rozen- food  locker  plants,  by  size  of  town, 
January  1,  1946. 
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During  the  war  years  the  construction  of  locker  plants  in  urban  areas 
was  held  back  by  the  War  Production  Board.  The  large  number  opened  in 
1943  were  probably  started  in  1942  before  War  Production  Board  regu- 
lations governing  the  construction  of  locker  plants  came  into  effect. 

PLANT  LOCATION  AND  SIZE  OF  TOWN 

Table  14  shows  by  regions  the  percentage  of  locker  plants  operating 
in  towns  of  specified  population.  Seventy-four  percent  of  all  plants 
were  operating  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  with  almost 
40  percent  of  the  total  plants  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000  population. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  plants  were  in  towns  of  10,000  and  over. 

The  North  Central  States  reported  89  percent  of  the  plants  in  towns 
of  less  than  10,000  with  81  percent  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000.  The 
Western  States  reported  70  percent  of  all  plants  in  towns  of  less  than 
5,000  and  25  percent  in  towns  of  less  than  500.  Locker  plants  in  other 
regions  were  likewise  found  chiefly  in  the  small  rural  towns.  In  the 
South  Central  States  66  percent  of  the  plants  were  in  towns  of  less 
than  5,000  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  60  percent. 

LOCKER  CAPACITY  AND  SIZE  OF  TOWN 

ln~ planning  new  locker  plants  the  question  of  plant  size  is  usually 
the  most  difficult  to  answer.  No  formula  has  yet  been  devised  to 
measure  accurately  the  locker  plant  needs  of  a  community  and  its  trading 
area.  Two  important  factors,  however,  are  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  number  of  farm  people  that  use  the  community  as  a  trading 
center.  Table  15  was  designed  to  show  the  relationship  between  plant 
size  and  population  of  the  community.  No  attempt  was  made  to  measure 
the  influence  of  the  trading  area,  on  plant  size,  but  this  is  felt  to  be 
even  more  important  than  size  of  town.  The  large  percentage  of  farm 
patrons  using  locker  plants  tends  to  prove  this. 

The  data  shown  in  the 
table  indicate  a  general 
correlation  between  size 
of  town  and  size  of  locker 
plant.  Sixty-eight  percent 
of  the  plants  with  less 
than  200  lockers  were  in 
towns  of  less  than  1,000 
population.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  plants 
between  200  and  399  lockers 
were  in  these  towns,  while 
6  percent  of  the  1,000-or- 
raore-locker  plants  were 
thus  located.  The  larger 
towns  with  populations  of 
10,000  or  more  had  only  5 
percent  of  the  plants  with 
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1935  1937         1939  I9i||  mz  mb 

and 


prior 

Figure  12.  -  Percentage  of  frozen-food  locker 
plants  opened  during  the  past  10  years  and  all 
prior    years   in    towns    of  specified  population. 
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Table  15.  -  Percentage  of  frozen-food  locker  plajits   as  specified  locker 
capacity  operating  in  towns  of  indicated  population,  January  1,  1946. 


POPU  LAT 1  ON 
OF 
TOWN 

PERCENTAGE  OF   PLANTS  WITH    SPECIFIED   LOCKER  CAPACITY 

ALL 
PLANTS 

0-199 
LO  CKERS 

200-399 
LOCKERS 

400-599 
LOCKERS 

600-799 
LOCKERS 

800-999 
LOCKERS 

]. ,  0  0  0 
LOCKERS 
AND  OVER 

500  -  999  

49 
19 
12 
11 

4 

2 

3* 

31 
24 
22 
13 
5 
3 
2 

13  ■ 
13 
24 
25 
11 
10 
,  4 

6 
7 
14 
28 
21 
15 
9 

5 
3 
11 
25 
14 
21 
21 

4 
2 
3 
14 
20 
24 
33 

23 
16 
17 
18 
10 ' 
9 
7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

less  than  200  lockers  but  accounted  for  57  percent  of  the  1,000-and-over 
plants.  Since  in  general,  the  size  of  plant  has  a  very  close  relation- 
ship with  the  population  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located  the  size  of 
town  is  an  important  consideration  when  determining  the  size  of  a  new 
plant  for  a  community. 


PROCESSING  AND  SLAUGHTERING  SERVICES 

Prior  to  1935  the  rental  of  storage  lockers  was  the  principal  service 
rendered  by  most  locker  plants.  Plants  opened  since  1935  have  usually 
included  facilities  for  related  processing  services.  Many  of  the  older 
plants  have  also  added  new  services.  Most  plants  at  the  present  time 
offer  chilling,  aging,  cutting,  grinding,  wrapping,  and  sharp  freezing 
services.  The  more  modern  plants,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  also 
offer  one  or  more  supplementary  services  such  as  pork  curing  and 
smoking,  lard  rendering,  slaughtering,  poultry  picking  and  dressing, 
vegetable  blanching,  packaging  and  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

MEAT  CHILLING,  CUTTING,  WRAPPING,  FREEZING,  AND  GRINDING 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  2,882  plants  reporting  offered  chilling, 
cutting,   wrapping,    freezing,   and  grinding  services  as  compared  with 

80  percent  in  1943,  and  74  percent  in  1941  (table  16) .  From  90  to 
95  percent  of  all  plants  in  the  North  Central,  South  Central,  and  South 
Atlantic  regions  rendered  these  services  (table  17)  .  In  the  Western 
States   only  76  percent   of  the  plants  provided  these   services,  and 

81  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  lower  percentage  offering 
these  services  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  North  Atlantic  States 
is  probably  due  to  three  factors.  First,  the  high  proportion  of  locker 
plants  operated  in  connection  with  commercial  cold-storage  and  ice 
plants,  creameries,  and  fruit-storage  establishments  which  offer  little 
or  no  processing  service.  Second,  in  the  Western  States,  numbers  of 
older  plants  do  no  processing.     Third,  but  less  important,  is  that  in 
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Table  16.  -  Percentage  of  frozen- food  locker  plants  providing  major  pro- 
cessing services,  January  1,  1941-46. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PLANTS  PROVIDING   INDICATED  PROCESSING  SERVICE 


YEAR 

CUT,  WRAP, 
GRIND,  AND 

FREEZE 

CURE 

SMOK  E 

RENDER 
LARD 

74 

40 

37 

29 

74 

41 

37 

28 

80 

39 

34 

27 

79 

35 

32 

22 

87 

42 

37 

26 

"survey  July  l,  1946. 


the  Western  States,  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are  stored  extensively, 
there  is  less  incentive  to  provide  meat-processing  facilities  and 
services  at  the  locker  plant. 

CURING 

The  proportion  of  locker  plants  which  provide  pork-curing  service 
increased  from  39  percent  on  January  1,  1943,  to  42  percent  January  1, 
1946  (table  16) .  The  highest  percentages,  57  and  64  percent,  were 
reported  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  areas,  where  high 
temperatures  make  farm  curing  hazardous  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year.  The  lowest  percentage,  only  29,  reported  in  the  Western 
States,  is  in  line  with  the  limited  hog  production  in  this  region.  The 
relatively  low  percentage  of  plants  providing  curing  service  in  the 
North  Central  region  may  be  due  to  several  factors:  longer  cold  period, 
large  number  of  plants  operated  by  meat  markets,  and  sizable  number  of 
old  plants  operated  by  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  ice  and  cold- 
storage  companies. 

SMOKING 

Plants  that  provide  smoking  service  averaged  37  percent  on  January 
1,  1946,  as  compared  with  34  percent  on  January  1,  1943.  The  Soutli 
Central  States  reported  the  highest  percentage,  45,  and  the  West  the 
lowest,  24.  Other  areas  were  about  the  same  at  39  and  40  percent.  The 
South  Atlantic  area  reported  that  64  percent  of  the  plants  cured  pork 
and  that  only  39  percent  smoked  meats.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  many 
patrons  in  the  South  still  prefer  cured  pork  rather  than  smoked  and 
cured  pork  as  is  the  rule  in  the  North.  Smoking  is  increasing  in  the 
South,  however,  and  indications  point  to  increased  demand  for  smoking 
in  all  areas. 
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LARD  RENDERING 

The  proportion  of  all  plants  reporting  which  render  lard  shows,  a  slight 
decline  from  27  percent  in  1943  to  26  percent  in  1946.  Shortage  of 
equipment  and  labor  may  haive  been  one  reason  for  the  lack  of  greater 
expansion  in  this  service.  While  proportionately  this  service  shows  a 
decline,  the  actual  number  of  plants  doing  lard  rendering  increased. 
The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions  led  with  38  and  33  percent, 
while  the  Western  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  were  lowest  with  only 
13  and  17  percent.  The  rendering  of  lard  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory services  offered  by  locker  plants  from  both  the  patron's  and  the 
plant's  standpoints.  Not  only  does  it  relieve  the  housewife  of  a  dis- 
agreeable task  at  home,  but  it  tends  to  utilize  surplus  fat  most  effec- 
tively and  to  increase  the  locker  plant's  revenue.  In  contrast  with  the 
retailer  who  sells  all  the  surplus  fat  he  can  on  meat  cuts,  the  locker- 
plant  operator  should  be  interested  in  trimming  surplus  fat  and  thus 
freeing  additional  storage  space  in  the  locker. 

SLAUGHTERING 

Table  18  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  frozen-food  locker  plants 
that  provided  slaughtering  and  poultry  dressing  service,  by  regions,  on 
January  1,  1946.  The  survey  indicates  that  custom  slaughtering  at 
locker  plants  is  increasing  in  popularity.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
plants  provided  slaughtering  at  the  plant,  as  compared  with  19  percent 
in  1943  and  only  5  percent  in  1940.  The  proportion  of  plants  that 
offered  butchering  on  the  farm  dropped  from  20  percent  in  1943  to 
9  percent  in  1946.  Likewise  the  percentage  of  plants  that  provided 
slaughtering  elsewhere  declined  from  17  percent  in  1943  to  6  percent 
in  1946. 

No  doubt,  shortage  of  help  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  sharp  re- 
duction in  this  type  of  service.  Increased  farm  slaughter  by  farmers 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  an  increased  number  of  small  private  killing 
plants,  also  took  place  during  this  period.  Indications  point  to  a 
substantial  expansion  of  slaughtering  at  locker  plants  in  the  future  and 
this  will  tend  to  insure  higher-quality  products  as  well  as  better  uti- 
lization of  labor  and  of  byproducts. 

In  several  States  locker  plants  in  a  county  or  area  are  constructing 
centralized  slaughtering  and  processing  plants  to  service  the  group  of 
plants.     This  development  appears  to  be  sound. 

Size  of  plant  naturally  has  an  effect  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
services  rendered  (see  table  19) .  Those  plants  rendering  the  fewest 
services  were  the  small  plants  of  200  lockers  or  less,  while  those 
rendering  the  most  complete  services  were  plants  with  capacity  of  400  to 
900  lockers.  Plants  of  1,000  or  more  lockers,  located  mostly  in  larger 
towns  and  cities,  were  next  to  the  small  plants  in  limitation  of  serv- 
ices rendered. 
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POULTRY  SLAUGHTERING  AND  DRESSING 

The  proportion  of  locker  plants  doing  poultry  dressing  and  slaughtering 
averaged  17  percent  on  January  1,  1946,  as  compared  with  23  percent  in 
1943.  While  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  established  plants  has 
been  to  add  this  service,  the  large  number  of  new  plants  built,  of  which 
many  were  unable  to  purchase  equipment,  may  be  one  cause  for  this  drop 
in  percentage.  Likewise  the  shortage  of  help  in  many  plants  has  hin- 
dered them  from  taking  on  this  additional  service.  Keen  demand  coupled 
with  high  prices  by  city  consumers  for  live  poultry  during  this  period 
may  be  another  reason  for  reduction  in  locker-plant  poultry  operations. 
As  supplies  of  poultry  become  more  ample  and  equipment  and  help  become 
available,  indications  point  to  increased  poultry  dressing  and  freezing 
by  locker  plants. 

The  leading  States  providing  poultry-dressing  service  were  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions.  Here  over  30  percent  of  the  plants 
had  such  service,  in  contrast  with  only  8  percent  in  the  Western  States 
(table  18) .  The  largest  increase  in  this  service  occurred  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  the  sharpest  decrease  in  the  South  Central. 

LOCKER  RENTAL  AND  PROCESSING  RATES 

Locker  rental  and  processing  rates  have  steadily  increased  since  the 
first  survey  of  locker-plant  charges  on  January  1,  1941.  Table  20  shows 
the  average  annual  locker-rental  rate  and  the  processing  charges  for 
major  services,   by  regions,   as  reported  in  the  last  five  surveys. 

In  the  period  covered,  locker  rental  rates  increased  17  percent  or 
from  $9.76  to  $11.38;  56  percent  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  18  months 
preceding  January  1,  1946.  The  largest  increase  took  place  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  where  rates  rose  from  $8.61  on  January  1,  1941,  to 
$12.84  on  January  1,  1946,  or  an  increase  of  49  percent.  The  North 
Central  States  reported  only  an  8  percent  increase  in  the  same  period 
or  from  $10.18  to  $11.04  per  year. 

Average  cut,  wrap,  and  freeze  rates  rose  55  percent  from  $1.30  to 
$2.01  per  100  pounds  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1941,  to  January 
1,  1946.  The  North  Atlantic  States  registered  the  greatest  percentage 
increase,  with  rates  increasing  from  $1.42  in  January  1,  1941,  to 
$2.71  on  January  1,  1946.  This  represents  a  91-percent  increase  for 
the  region.  The  South  Atlantic  States  also  had  a  large  increase. 
Average  cut,  wrap,  and  freeze  rates  in  that  region  increased  80  percent 
or  from  $1.64  per  100  pounds  to  $2.96.  The  North  Central  States  re- 
ported only  a  40-percent  increase  for  the  5  years  and  averages  consider- 
ably below  the  other  regions. 

Rates  for  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  were  secured  in  the 
last  four  surveys  only.  These  rates  increased  39  percent  from  January 
1,  1942,  to  January  1,  1946,  and  were  highest  again  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  States  and  lowest  in  the  North  Central  States. 
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Table  20.  -  Comparative  analysis  of  average  locker  rental  and  processing 
rates,  by  regions,  January  1,  1941,   1942,  1943,   1944,^  and  1946. 


REG  1  ON 
AN  U 
YEAR 

A  V  t  K  A  u  t 
ANNUAL 

LOCKER 

PROCESSING  RATE  PER 

HUNDRED  POUNDS  FOR 

CUT,  WRAP, 
AND 

FREEZE 

CUT,  WRAP, 

FREEZE, 
AND  GRIND 

GR  1  ND 

CURE 

SMOKE 

RENDER 
LARD 

North  Central: 

$10. 18 

$1.  24 

- 

$1.06 

$2.60 

$1.37 

$2. 12 

10  .23 

1.42 

$1.83 

1.  10 

2.82 

1.41 

2.  19 

1943  

10.41 

1.53 

1.75 

1. 15 

3.  12 

1.84 

2.39 

10.43 

1.60 

1.87 

1 .  14 

3.  17 

1 . 74 

2.54 

194Q  

1 1  04 

1  74 

2.06 

1.28 

3.35 

1.93 

western: 

8.44 

1.33 

— 

1.22 

2.70 

1.57 

1.94 

8  .68 

1.55 

1.  90 

1.  38 

2.97 

1.55 

2.25 

9.  17 

1.76 

2.  11 

1.59 

3.60 

1.  96 

2.44 

9.82 

1.  99 

<G.  Ob 

1 .84 

3.51 

2.  07 

2.53 

1948 .   .  . 

in  75 

2.58 

1.82 

3.97 

2.58 

oouun  central : 

10.63 

1.  64 

— 

1.  14 

2.34 

1.  28 

2. 15 

10.63 

1.86 

2.08 

1.  28 

2.52 

1.24 

2. 17 

10.  96 

2.03 

2.  19 

1.39 

2.  90 

1.56 

2.44 

11.77 

2.32 

i      A  A 

O    Q  C 

<c.  o  o 

1  .  O  1 

2.45 

1946  

12.  64 

2.  44 

2.67 

1.48 

3.  16 

1.77 

2  80 

riUi  Uii  AUXcviil/Xu: 

- 

8.61 

1.  42 

— 

1.08 

3.00 

1.50 

2.25 

8.83 

1.64 

1.84 

1.  25 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

9.95 

2. 11 

2.50 

1.77 

2.52 

1.58 

2.00 

11.02 

2.36 

1.  /U 

<s  .yi 

<J.  1 1 

3.50 

1946  

12.84 

2.71 

3.  18 

2.21 

3.  28 

2.  90 

4.  32 

ouutn  AbX ciii b  1  c ; 

11.85 

1.64 

- 

1.25 

2.44 

1.  10 

3.00 

11.48 

1.95 

2.50 

1.50 

2.94 

.97 

3.00 

11.31 

2.  18 

2.00 

1.  11 

2.  91 

1.73 

2.50 

12.  17 

2.42 

1  ?7 

1 

3.30 

13.53 

2.96 

3.  25 

1.57 

3.26 

1.85 

3.45 

UNITED  STATES: 

9.76 

1  .30 

1. 11 

2.59 

1.39 

2.  10 

9.86 

1.49 

1.71 

1. 18 

2.82 

1.41 

2.21 

1943  

10.  13 

1.65 

1.87 

1.27 

3.  15 

1.68 

2.40 

10.48 

1.81 

2.08 

1.30 

3.  18 

1.78 

2.  57 

1946  

11.  38 

2.01 

2.37 

1.47 

3.41 

2.07 

2.90 

^Survey  made  July  l,  1944. 
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Grinding  charges  increased  32  percent,  with  a  high  of  105  percent  in- 
crease in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  a  low  of  21  percent  increase  in 
the  North  Central  States.  Curing  charges  also  increased  32  percent  with 
the  greatest  increase  in  the  West,  and  the  least  in  the  North,  Smoking 
charges  increased  50  percent,  with  the  greatest  rise  in  North  Atlantic 
and  Western  States  and  the  smallest  in  the  South  Central  States.  Lard- 
rendering  rates  rose  38  percent,  most  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
States  and  least  in  the  North  and  South  Central  States. 

In  general,  the  highest  locker-rental  and  processing  rates,  as  well  as 
the  highest  percentage  increases,  were  found  in  the  areas  of  new  locker- 
plant  development.  Increased  construction  costs  and  the  absence  of 
established  rates  encouraged  these  high  rates.  In  the  areas  of  earlier 
development,  as  the  North  Central  and  Western  States,  investment  costs 
were  less,  competition  greater,  and  OPA  ceilings  well-established. 

LOCKER  RENTAL  RATES 

Table  21  shows  in  detail  the  average  annual  locker  rental  rate  and  major 
processing  charges  by  States  and  regions  as  of  January  1,  1946.  Locker 
rental  rates  averaged  $11.38  per  year  and  ranged  from  $7.86  per  locker 
in  Washington  to  $16.52  in  Arizona.  In  general,  the  plants  of  the 
Western  States  had  the  lowest  rates.  Furthermore,  many  plants  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  have  lockers  larger  than  the  standard 
6-cubic-foot  size.  This  makes  the  difference  in  rates  between  these  and 
other  States  6ven  more  significant.  The  average  size  of  lockers  as  re- 
ported by  the  Oregon  plants  is  9.8  cubic  feet.  At  the  present  rental 
rate  of  $8.09  the  cost  of  locker  storage  in  this  State  is  approximately 
$0.83  per  cubic  foot  per  year.  Exclusive  of  these  Western  States  the 
locker  rental  rate  for  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  averages  approxi- 
mately $2.00  per  cubic  foot  per  year. 

The  States  with  the  'highest  rental  charges  are  usually  those  of  recent 
locker-plant  development.  Arizona,  Nevada,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Florida  report  average  rental  charges  in  excess  of  $15 .00  per  locker . 
Other  States  with  high  rental  rates  are  California,  New  Mexico,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina. 

States  with  low  rental  rates  are  generally  in  the  North  Central  and 
Western  States.  Outside  these  regions  are  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  and  Virginia  with  relatively  low  rates. 

RATES  FOR  CUHING,  WRAPPING,  AND  FREEZING 

The  rate  for  cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  (including  chilling)  aver- 
aged $2.01  per  100  pounds  and  ranged  from  $1.43  in  Minnesota  to  $5.00  in 
Rhode  Island.  Differences  in  this  rate  vary  closely  with  locker  rental 
rates  and  are  found  to  be  highest  in  States  of  recent  locker  development. 
Reports  indicate   that  cut,   wrap,   and  freeze  rates  are  lowest  in  the 

North  Central  and  Western  States  -  $1.74  and  $2.16  per  100  pounds  -  and 
highest  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States  -  $2.71  and 
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Table  21.  -  Average  locker  rental  and  processing  rates,  by  States  and 
regions,  January  1,  1946. 


STATE 
AND 

REGION 

PROCESSING  RATE  PER 

HUNDRED 

POUNDS 

FOR 

A-V  E  R  A  G  F 
ANNUAL 

rt  n  n  w  rt  t 

L  OCK  PR 
RENTAL 

R  A  T  F 

CUT, 
WRAP  , 
AND 
FREEZE 

CUT, 
WRAP, 
GR 1  NO  , 

AND 
FREEZE 

GR  1  ND 

r  II R  F 

U  U  r\  C 

O  P  W  r\  C 

RENDER 
LARD 

p  R  n  r  F  <^ 

WR  A  P 

AMD 

M  N  U 

F  R  F  F  7  F 
r  f\  t  t  ^  t 

r  1  0  H 

North  Central  states: 

Tll1nn1ci 

52.  00 

S<c.  0  2 

$1.  29 

»o.  CO 

$1.89 

$2,  8  2 

$2.  26 

12.  49 

2.  17 

2.  52 

1.  18 

3.  52 

1.  76 

2.  68 

2.  67 

10.  88 

1.  58 

1.76 

1.  21 

3.  49 

2.0  2 

2.  71 

2.00 

10 . 60 

1.  88 

1.98 

1.  22 

3.  44 

1.  50 

2.58 

2.  33 

Michigan  

13. 00 

C  O  i. 

p  c^P 

1  7  c; 

X  .  /  o 

3  20 

3  07 

2  76 

10.43 

X  .  O  Q 

1  .  <so 

3.48 

1.90 

2.48 

1.98 

12.  14 

1  9? 

P     1  1 
i  X 

1  p^ 
X  . 

3.06 

1.74 

3.00 

2.  32 

10.40 

1  71 

X  .  wU 

1  PO 

3.68 

1.67 

2.47 

1.87 

10.64 

1 

1  . 

X  .  9  O 

X  «  *  X 

3.  54 

2.03 

3.  80 

1.72 

12.73 

1    A 1 
X  .  *  X 

3.  37 

2.07 

2.84 

2.40 

10.87 

1  QP 

1  pc; 

3.59 

1.92 

2.96 

1.82 

9.51 

1  7?5 

1  Qfl 

1  P6 

2.94 

2.06 

3.  10 

2.  21 

A  Tf  O  T*  a  rr  n 

1.74 

2.06 

1.28 

1.  y<5 

2.  /y 

2.  1  / 

Western  States: 

16.52 

4.00 

3.  25 

- 

3.33 

1.50 

4.  33 

4.00 

14.08 

2.48 

3.  13 

2.39 

4.29 

2.99 

2.93 

3.49 

1 1.  20 

2.  21 

2.  32 

1.  32 

3.  41 

2.  27 

2.  4 1 

2.  OO 

10.  36 

?  OQ 

?  31 

1  85 

3.  36 

1.  43 

3.00 

2.72 

11.37 

1  84. 

2.06 

1.63 

3.95 

1.90 

2.57 

1.94 

16.  25 

4.00 

2.00 

- 

- 

- 

4.00 

14.94 

2  94. 

2.  75 

2.  00 

3.75 

2.  10 

3.60 

4.07 

8.09 

2.02 

2.41 

1  5Q 

4.  12 

2.  28 

2.70 

2.  33 

11.  15 

?  .77 

1  50 

4.33 

3.  38 

2.80 

2.62 

7.86 

1  Q7 

1    7 1 

X  •  '  X 

4.07 

2.81 

3.  11 

1.67 

12.82 

2.02 

2.83 

1.60 

3.00 

2.36 

3.00 

1.90 

10.75 

2. 16 

2.58 

1.82 

3.97 

2.  58 

2. 85 

2.91 

South  Central  States: 

12.  86 

1  n 

o.  xu 

1  R7 

3. 06 

1 .  50 

2.82 

2.75 

12.64 

2  87 

?  87 

1  78 

3.96 

1.78 

4.50 

3.24 

13.58 

P  7?5 

1   fi  P 
X .  u  c 

3.50 

2.00 

2.92 

2.85 

14.94 

4  on 

?  00 

•  \J\J 

3.20 

1.50 

4.00 

4.33 

12.53 

?  67 

?  88 

?  50 

2.99 

1.  21 

2.80 

3.38 

11.30 

p  n  1 

C  w  X 

9  P7 

1  '=?P 

3.45 

2.41 

3.07 

2.62 

12.25 

1  60 

X  . 

4.08 

2.00 

3.00 

2.55 

12.96 

P  70 

1  pft 

X  .  CO 

2.91 

1.76 

2.45 

2.95 

1  TT      T»  o  o 

Ic.  04 

<C.  44 

1.  4o 

O.  10 

1  T7 
\»  1  1 

2.  oU 

2.  y  <5 

North  Atlantic  States: 

lo .  y  / 

2.62 

2.25 

2.20 

2.  OO 

2.  OO 

14.  25 

3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

4.50 

14.79 

3.38 

2.50 

2.  29 

3.71 

4.33 

3.  14 

13.89 

3.00 

3.00 

2.32 

3.33 

2.81 

4.67 

2.75 

11.  12 

3.25 

3.50 

1.77 

5.00 

5.00 

2.62 

13.40 

2.91 

3.59 

2.53 

2.91 

2.62 

5.  36 

4.20 

12.09 

2.  13 

2.98 

1.98 

3.33 

2.68 

3.  38 

2.53 

15.45 

5.00 

3.00 

3.50 

11.52 

2.50 

3.50 

1.73 

3.75 

3.50 

4.00 

2.93 

South  Atlantic  States: 
UNITED  STATES  

12.84 

2.71 

3.  18 

2.21 

3.  28 

2.90 

4.  32 

3.  10 

16.  19 

13.  32 
12.98 

14.  12 
13.47 
12.  29 
15.01 

3.43 
2.76 
2.70 
2.93 
3.71 
2.70 

3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.72 
4.  10 
2.50 
2.50 

1.94 
1.52 
1.36 
1.38 
1.71 
1.54 
2.00 

3.08 
2.96 
4.00 
3.  11 
3.  38 
4.50 

1.80 
1.68 
1.00 
1.92 
2.22 
2.00 

3.  10 
3.42 
3.00 
3.  50 
3.86 
3.50 

3.60 
2.51 
3.85 
2.  56 
3.82 
2.88 

13.53 

2.96 

3.  25 

1.57 

3.  26 

1.85 

3.45 

3.04 

$11.38 

$2.01 

$2.37 

$1.47 

$3.41 

$2.07 

$2.90 

$2.49 

• 


*0nly  one  plant  reported. 
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$2.96  per  100  pounds.     The  most  frequent  rates  charged  for  this  service 
were  between  1,6  cents  and  2.0  cents  per  pound   (table  22) . 

Rate  for  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding  averaged  $2.37  per 
100  pounds  and  varied  with  the  cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  rate. 
The  highest  average  rate  was  reported  from  South  Carolina,  $4.10  per 
100  pounds.  The  lowest  average  rate  was  found  in  Iowa,  $1.76  per 
100  pounds. 

It  was  found  that  tTie  plants  that  included  the  charge  for  grinding  with 
those  for  cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  averaged  approximately  10  cents 
more  income  per  100  pounds  of  carcass  weight  than  the  plants  making  a 
separate  charge  for  this  service.  Detailed  studies  indicate  that  plants 
in- the  North  Central  States  grind  from  15  to  20  pounds  out  of  each 
100  pounds  of  meat  handled.  On  an  average  of  17^  pounds,  the  income 
from  grinding  would  be  26  cents.  Added  to  the  income  of  $2.01  from 
cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  the  plant  operator  receives  a  total  of 
$2.27,  or  10  cents  less  than  the  combined  average  rate  of  $2.37  per 
100  pounds. 

GRINDING 

Grinding  rates  averaged  $1^47  per  100  pounds  and  ranged  from  $1,18  in 
Indiana  to  $3.00  in  Rhode  Island.  Generally  the  lowest  rates  were  found 
in  the  North  Central  States  and  highest  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

CURING 

Curing  rates  averaged  $3.41  per  100  pounds  cured  and  were  highest  in  the 
Western  States  (see  also  table  22).  Four  States  in  this  region  charged 
over  $4.00  for  this  service  and  the  remaining  States,  over  $3.00.  Rates 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  were  lowest  -  $3.26  and 
$3.16  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  Southern  areas  were  also  sec- 
tions of  heavy  curing. 

SMOKING 

Smoking  rates  averaged  $2.07  per  100  pounds  and  were  highest  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States.  Rates  in  this  region  a;veraged  $4.32  and  ranged 
from  $5.00  in  New  Jersey  to  $2.00  in  Maine.  Rates  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States  where  they  averaged  $1.77  and  $1.85,  respec- 
tively, were  lowest. 

RENDERING  LARD 

The  average  rate  charged  for  rendering  lard  by  all  plants  reporting  was 
$2.90  per  100  pounds.  The  most  common  rates  were  2  and  3  cents  (see 
table  22)  .  Rendering  rates  were  highest  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
$4.32  per  100  pounds;  and  lowest  in  the  North  Central  and  South  Central 
States,  $2.79  and  $2.80  per  100  pounds. 
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Table  22.  -  Number  and  percentage  of  frozen-food  locker    plants  charging 
specified  rates  for  processing  services,  January  1,  1946. 


NUMBER   OF  PLANTS  HAVING    INDICATED  RATES 

PERCENT- 

SERVICE AND  RATE 

NORTH 

WESTERN 
STATES 

S  OUTH 

NORTH 

SOUTH 
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( CENTS  PER  POUND  ) 
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STATES 
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19 

4 

- 

- 

— 

23 

2 

4       4  AC 
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13 

7 

- 

- 

142 
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78 

46 

11 

4 
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42 

75 

26 

25 

7 

3 
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13 

58 

48 

77 

25 

19 

227 

21 

6 

12 

10 

4 

5 

4 

7 

20 

7 

13 

9 

56 

5 

592 

201 

172 

60 

40 

1,065 

100 

Cut,  wrap,  and  freeze: 

- 

68 

8 

3 

16 

2 

97 

7 

402 

61 

10 

6 

- 

479 

33 

297 

127 

52 

20 

6 

502 

35 

53 

39 

16 

9 

6 

123 

8 

30 

50 

50 

42 

33 
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14 

4 

3 

1 

3 

11 

1 

4 

6 

3 

8 

8 

29 

2 
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68 
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Grind: 

30 

8 

- 

- 

2 

40 

2 

603 

101 

97 

15 

29 

845 

55 

102 

28 

9 

5 

7 

151 

10 
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97 

41 

47 

24 

384 

25 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

1 

18 

4.7 

1 1 
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3? 

ft 
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7 

1  SAA 

100 
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11 

1 

8 

7 

2 

29 

2 
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6 

9 
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71 
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47 
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26 

6 1 

1 

10 
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29 

345 

67 

68 

48 

27 
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53 

44 

34 

16 

14 

3 

111 

10 

33 

25 

4 

17 

2 

8  1 

8 

627 

152 

149 

80 

42 

1,050 

100 

Render  lard: 

44 

10 

14 

3 

71 

9 

166 

24 

32 

2 

2 

226 

30 

188 

28 

36 

7 

16 

275 

37 

85 

22 

25 

25 

19 

176 

24 

483 

84 

107 

34 

40 

748 
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PROCESSING  FISH 

Rates  for  processing,  wrapping,  and  freezing  fish  are  included  for  the 
first  time  in  this  survey  because  of  increased  demand  for  this  informa- 
tion. The  rate  for  this  service  averaged  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  In  a 
great  many  instances,  the  individual  reports  showed  the  same  rate  for 
fish  processing  as  for  cutting,  wrapping,  and  freezing  meat. 

RATES  AND  OWNERSHIP 

Table  23  shows  average  processing  rates  as  of  January  1,  1946,  by  type 
of  ownership.  In  general,  the  corporately  owned  plants  had  the  highest 
charges  and  the  cooperatively  owned  plants  the  lowest. 


Table  23.   -  Average  processing  rates  by  type  of  ownership,  January  1, 
1946. 


PROCESSING,  PACKING, 

PROCESSING  RATE  IN 

CENTS  PER  POUND  FOR 

FREEZING  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

AND  FREEZING 
FRUITS  AND 

TYPE  OF 
OWNERSHl  P 

VEGETABLES 

CUT, 
WRAP, 

AND 
FREEZE 

CUT, 
WRAP, 

RENDER 
LARD 

CENTS 

CENTS 

CENTS 

CENTS 

CENTS 

CENTS 

GRIND, 

GRIND 

CURE 

SMOKE 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

PER 

AND 
FREEZE 

POUND 

P  1  NT 

QUART 

POUND 

P  1  NT 

QUART 

individual. 

1.95 

2.29 

1.47 

3.46 

2.02 

2.89 

1.81 

1.82 

2.86 

2.63 

2.21 

3.44 

Cooperative 

1.92 

2.24 

1.33 

3. 19 

1.75 

2.82 

1.38 

1.76 

2.75 

3.04 

3.  10 

3.97 

Partnersnip 

2.08 

2.38 

1.46 

3.42 

2.  18 

2.78 

1.76 

1.76 

2.82 

2.60 

2.47 

4.00 

Corporation 

2.20 

2.72 

1.62 

3.42 

2.39 

3. 16 

1.60 

1.57 

2.57 

3.20 

2.85 

3.62 

Average. . 

2.01 

1.47 

3.41 

2.07 

2.90 

1.77 

1.77 

2.81 

2.76 

2.48 

3.67 

Corporate  plants  averaged  $2.72  per  100  pounds  for  the  major  service  of 
cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  grinding,  or  48  cents  more  than  the 
$2.24  average  for  the  cooperatives.  Rates  for  rendering  lard  averaged 
$3.16  per  100  pounds  for  the  corporate  plants  and  $2.78  for  the  partner- 
ship plants.  Curing  charges  were  highest  in  the  individually  owned 
plants,  $3.46  per  100  pounds,  and  lowest  in  the  cooperative  plants, 
$3.19  per  100  pounds. 

Little  reason  can  be  found  for  the  variations  in  rates  between  the 
various  ownership  groups,  other  than  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the 
plant  operators  to  establish  either  higher  or  lower  rates. 

KILLING  AND  PROCESSING  POULTRY 

Table  24  shows  the  average  rates  by  States  and  regions  for  killing  and 
processing  fryers,  hens,  and  turkeys  by  the  head,  and  for  processing 
fryers,  hens,  and  turkeys  by  the  head  and  by  the  pound.  The  average 
rate  for  killing  and  processing  fryers  was  18.5  cents  per  head  and 
ranged  from  11.7  cents  per  head  in  North  Carolina  to  30  cents  in  Vermont. 
The  South  Central   and  South  Atlantic  States  had  the  lowest  rates. 
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T?ible  24.  -  Average  rates  for  killing  and  processing  poultry,  by  States 
and  regions,   January  1,  1946. 
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In  a  few  states  the  average  rate  for  killing  and  processing  appears  out  of  line  with  the. 
rate  for  processing  only  by  the  head.  This  Is  due  tc  the  limited  number  of  reports  with 
complete  poultry  processing  data  from  those  States  and  the  effect  of  one  report  on  the  State 
average.  The  majority  of  the  plants  reported  a  head  charge  fcr  killing  and  processing.  A 
few,  however,  had  a  head  charge  for  iciiiing  and  a  poundage  charge  for  processing.  Those 
plants  splitting  their  charges  on  a  head  and  poundage  basis  were  eliminated  from  the  analysis. 
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14.6  cents  and  15.8  cents,  respectively.  Rates  were  generally  highest 
In  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Western  States,  23.4  cents  and  23.3  cents, 
respectively 5  Those  regions  with  the  lowest  rates  -  South  Central  and 
South  Atlantic  -  are  the  regions  of  heavy  poultry  volume  in  locker  plants. 

The  charge  for  killing  and  processing  hens  averaged  19.5  cents  per  head, 
or  1  cent  more  than  the  charge  for  fryers.  In  general,  the  charge  for 
killing  and  processing  nens  varied  among  the  States  and  regions  with  the 
charge  made  for  fryers.  Only  in  the  South  Central  States  did  the 
difference  average  more  than  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  charge  for  killing  and  processing  turkeys  averaged  46  cents  per  head 
and  ranged  from  20  cents  in  Massachusetts  to  75  cents  in  Arizona  and 
New  Jersey.  These  extreme  rates  result,  however,  from  only  one  plant 
reporting  rates  from  each  of  the  three  States.  On  a  regional  basis 
the  North  Atlantic  States  had  the  highest  average  rate  of  56  cents  per 
head  and  the  South  Central  States  had  the  lowest,  43.4  cents  per  head. 
Three  States  reported  average  rates  of  less  than  30  cents  per  head,  7 
States  from  30  to  40  cents,  -14  States  from  40  to  50  cents,  10  States 
from  50  to  60  cents,  and  7  States  60  cents  and  over. 

A  few  reports  showed  that  plant  operators  charged  on  a  head  basis  for 
killing  and  a  weight  basis  for  processing.  The  plants  splitting  their 
charges  in  such  a  maJiner  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 

PROCESSING  ONLY 

Charges  for  processing  only  (cut,  wrap,  and  freeze)  are  made  either  on 
a  head  or  a  pound  basis.  For  this  reason  data  were  secured  on  the  two 
methods  of  charging.  The  average  for  those  plants  charging  on  a  per- 
pound  basis  was  the  same  for  fryers,  hens,  and  turkeys.  In  a  great 
many  instances,  the  rate  was  the  same  as  the  rate  for  beef  and  pork 
processing. 

Charges  on  a  per-head  basis  for  processing  only  averaged  7.9  cents  for 
fryers,  8.9  cents  for  hens,  and  22.3  cents  for  turkeys.  Highest  rates 
were  again  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  lowest  in  the  South 
Central  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  processing  and  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  still  rather 
minor  sources  of  income  to  locker  plants.  The  demand  for  such  service 
is  increasing,  however,  as  patrons  and  plant  operators  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  them  and  as  more  equipment  and  supplies  for  processing  and 
packaging  become  available. 

Table  25  shows  rates  charged  for  freezing  only  and  for  processing,  pack- 
aging, and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  pound,  pint,  and  quart 
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Table  25.  -  Average  rates  for  processing  and  freezing  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. North  Central  States  and  by  regions,  January  1,  1946*. 
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2.77 

2.  23 

2.  15 

3.05 

^  T\  C  C> 

1. 

37 

1. 

38 

2.38 

1.82 

1.70 

3.  14 

Iwf  4      Vi  1  rr  o  M 

2. 

02 

1. 

85 

2.72 

3. 10 

3.00 

3.50 

2. 

11 

1. 

76 

2.88 

2.77 

1.92 

3.  16 

1. 

78 

1. 

81 

2.88 

2.28 

2.21 

3.03 

Mo  h T*  Q  clr  Q 

1. 

53 

1. 

52 

2.48 

2.72 

1.88 

2.58 

2. 

18 

1. 

67 

2.76 

2.50 

1.75 

2.78 

1. 

36 

1. 

38 

2. 14 

2.60 

2.21 

3.31 

1. 

85 

2. 

04 

3.50 

2.  23 

2.71 

4.00 

1. 

74 

1. 

71 

2.57 

2.57 

1.6-3 

3.25 

1. 

81 

1. 

79 

2.80 

2.57 

2.27 

3.38 

1. 

38 

( 

b  ) 

(b  ) 

2.42 

(  b) 

(  b  } 

1. 

98 

1. 

93 

3.09 

2.99 

3.21 

4.78 

1. 

83 

1. 

76 

2.56 

2.98 

2.50 

2.90 

1. 

85 

1. 

86 

2.91 

3.88 

3.98 

5.  11 

1.77 

1. 

77 

2.81 

2.76 

2.48 

3.67 

*Rates  by  States  shovm  only  for  the  North  Central  states.  Reports  from  other  States  were  too 
few  to  insure  reliability,  therefore,  regional  averages  only  are  shown. 


Reliability  of  data  uncertain. 


Table  26.  -  Number  and  percentage  of  frozen-food  locker  plants  charging 
specified  rates  for  freezing   (only)   and  processing,   packing,  and 


freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  January  1,  1946. 


NUMBER  OF  PLANTS   IN  AREA 

CHARGING  INDICATED  RATES 

PERCENT- 

SERVICE  AND  RATE 

NORTH 

WESTERN 

SOUTH 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

AGE    t  N 

(CENTS  PER  POUND) 

CENTRAL 

CEHTRAL 

ATLANTI C 

ATLANTI C 

UN ITED 

EACH  RATE 

STATES 

STATES 

STATES 

STATES 

STATES 

STATES 

GROUP 

Freezing  ( only) : 

175 

116 

40 

35 

18 

384 

35 

1.5  

66 

18 

14 

11 

3 

112 

10 

230 

40 

74 

62 

20 

426 

39 

13 

6 

8 

3 

30 

3 

49 

7 

28 

17 

8 

109 

10 

21 

2 

5 

2 

7 

37 

3 

554 

189 

169 

127 

59 

1,098 

100 

Processing,  packing, 

and  freezing: 

113 

24 

27 

13 

5 

182 

58 

2.5  

4 

2 

3 

4 

13 

4 

22 

3 

17 

5 

2 

49 

16 

3.5  

11 

3 

3 

3 

20 

6 

4.5  

5.0  

14 

1 

3 

1 

4 

23 

7 

8 

3 

9 

2 

5 

27 

9 

172 

36 

59 

24 

23 

314 

100 

36 


In  each  of  the  North  Central  States  and  averages  for  each  of  the  other 
regions.  Insufficient  reports  were  received  for  the  Western,  South 
Central,  North  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  States  to  insure  reliability 
of  the  data  on  a  State  basis. 

It  was  found  that  rates  for  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  averaged 
1.77  cents  per  pound  and  pint  and  2.81  cents  per  quart.  Rates  for 
processing,  packaging,  and  freezing  averaged  2.76  cents  per  pound, 
2.48  cents  per  pint,  and  3.67  cents  per  quart  for  the  United  States. 
Table  26  shows  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  rates  were  charged. 

PRODUCTS  PROCESSED  PER  LOCKER  RENTED 

The  quantities  and  kinds  of  food  processed  per  locker  are  probably 
the  most  significant  data  reported  in  the  survey.  The  study  showed  that 
an  average  of  353  pounds  of  food  was  processed  per  locker  for  the  year 
1945  as  compared  with  382  pounds  shown  by  the  survey  for  1942,  and 
360  pounds  for  1941  (see  table  27) .  While  only  those  plants  furnishing 
reasonably  complete  data  on  poundage  handled  were  included  in  this  analy- 
sis, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  breakdown  between  commodities 
frequently  depends  upon  operators'  estimates. 

Table  27.  -  Average  number  of  pounds  chilled,  cut,  wrapped,  or  frozen 
per  locker  rented,  1941-45. 


AVERAGE  POUNDS  OF  PRODUCTS  PROCESSED   EACH  YEAR 


YEAR 

BEEF  AND  VEAL 

PORK 

LAMB 

POULTRY 

GAME 

FRUITS 

VEGETABLES 

TOTAL 

169 

165 

(  b) 

14 

(  b  ) 

6 

6 

360 

171 

153 

(b) 

10 

16 

18 

14 

382 

148 

141 

(  b) 

15 

9 

16 

13 

342 

163 

135 

4 

15 

12 

13 

11 

353 

^periods  covered  by  the  four  surveys, 
probably  included  In  beef  and  veal. 


Also  these  averages  a^re  based  on  the  number  of  lockers  rented  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  pounds  per  locker  might  be  higher  if  the  niomber 
of  lockers  rented  were  based  on  the  average  rented  throughout  the  year. 
The  active  demand  for  lockers  during  the  period  covered  by  the  survey, 
however,  and  the  nearly  100  percent  of  occupancy  throughout  the  year 
seem  to  indicate  but  little  difference  between  average  yearly  occupancy 
and  that  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Other  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  are:  (l)  That  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  often  put  in  the  locker  without  going  through  the  plant  records,  so 
that  the  actual  poundage  of  these  products  is  probably  higher  than  the 
average  pounds  shown  iTi  table  28.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
older  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast.  (2)  The  pork  chilled  includes 
all  pork  that  went  through  the  curing  department  as  well  as  that  stored 
in  fresh-frozen  form;  hence,  the  65  pounds  of  pork  cured  (table  29)  is 
not  in  addition  to  the  135  pounds  chilled  and  cut. 
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Table  28.  -  Average  number  of  pounds  chilled,  cut,  wrapped,  or  frozen  per 
locker  rented,  by  States  and  regions,  1945, 


AVERAGE   POUNDS   OF  PRODUCTS  PROCESSED    IN  EACH  STATE 


STATE  AND  REGION 

V  C  U  L  1  n 

BEEF 

PORK 

LAMB 

POULTRY 

GAME 

FRU  ITS 

R 1  r  ^ 

D  Lu  O 

i  rf  A 

1  f\J 

.2 

18 

3 

1  / 

4  O 

12 

222 

139 

2 

14 

3 

9 

12 

179 

212 

1 

11 

4 

13 

9 

150 

105 

2 

11 

3 

n  ij 

24 

4  r7 

13 

17  3 

142 

4 

A  O 

12 

n 

7 

i  Q 

18 

13 

\A  4  M  v%  A  n  ^  ^  n 

loo 

cO  1 

2 

12 

9 

9 

o 
o 

Wl  4  n  #^     i  1  v%  4 

138 

72 

2 

ao 

2 

-1  A 

14 

8 

\T  A  V\  n  a  a  ^  o 

178 

lol 

3 

10 

A 

4 

15 

8 

oo  rr 

3o7 

■1  AA 

199 

2 

7 

7 

3 

3 

AVi  4  r\ 

148 

79 

2 

4  rf 

17 

3 

4  il 

14 

4  A 

18 

18  O 

loo 

2 

•4  4 

1 1 

55 

8 

7 

152 

O  4  4 

211 

3 

4  A 

16 

s 

4  rr 

17 

9 

178 

180 

2 

14 

o 
D 

14 

4  /\ 

10 

Total  plants  reporting 

830 

816 

360 

632 

457 

517 

493 

Western  states: 

326 

97 

4 

20 

25 

5 

5 

151 

74 

9 

10 

12 

9 

10 

120 

115 

3 

4 

32 

6 

5 

188 

87 

4 

8 

il  4 

4 1 

4  rF 

17 

4  Q 

16 

Vf    M  ^  Q  n  Q 

l<co 

let) 

4 

4 

OA 

20 

4  A 
14 

4  T 

13 

U  O VQ  H  Q 

10  1 

lo 

A 

9 

lO 

D 

O 

<T 
O 

<3D  1 

/  1 

o 

c 

1  1 

10 

A 

4 

4 

8  4 

2 

2 

17 

O  4 

21 

4  T 

13 

TTt-  qVi 

107 

0  1 

4 

8 

ol 

8 

4  O 

12 

132 

45 

2 

6 

4  4 

1 1 

28 

23 

100 

AA 

99 

3 

5 

49 

5 

9 

139 

69 

6 

8 

20 

11 

11 

Total  plants  reporting 

256 

246 

159 

162 

197 

114 

106 

South  Central  States: 

150 

366 

4 

11 

3 

4  9 

13 

9 

A      1^  o  n  a  n  o 

A  A 

111 

107 

4  ^ 

10 

14 

4 

10 

4  /^ 

10 

4  A 

10 

128 

70 

3 

4  A 

14 

1 

9 

rt 

9 

T  oil  4  o4  Qna 

AAA 
111 

228 

29 

7 

A  4 

1 1 

luff  4  a  a  4  a  n  4      w  4 

4  AT 

123 

170 

4 

20 

2 

A  4 

21 

A  M 

24 

4  TA 

139 

90 

1 

4  rt 

17 

2 

7 

a 

6 

OA 

90 

88 

3 

A  A 

44 

1 

4  Q 

18 

A 

9 

o  o  o 

4  O  C 

18  5 

3 

4  V 

13 

4  A 

10 

A  TP  a  w  a  /V  a 

165 

4   J  ^ 

149 

3 

20 

7 

4  A 

12 

4  A 

10 

Total  plants  reporting 

155 

150 

82 

137 

80 

99 

104 

North  Atlantic  States: 

94 

36 

8 

66 

2 

7 

23 

Vf  n  4  M  a 

315 

4  9  4 

131 

40 

15 

30 

lufa  QQO  ^Vlll  a         ^  o 

137 

58 

2 

28 

5 

4  T 

13 

4  C 

15 

XT  A  nr     U  Q  tT\  t\  o      4  1^  a 

187 

4  C  C 

155 

3 

23 

3 

8 

rt 

8 

l^AtAf       T  a  1^  a  ^  TT 

199 

8  3 

3 

20 

A  A 

29 

4  T 

13 

XI  aitf  V/^i^lr 

172 

88 

a 

6 

4 1 

4 

18 

A  A 

22 

D  A  n  Tl  a  TT 1  Tr  a  n  4  a 

4    4  T 

113 

50 

a 

6 

22 

30 

12 

20 

■1  A  A 

100 

50 

6 

50 

T7  A  W'VM  A  v«  ^ 

134 

107 

4 

21 

3 

10 

45 

143 

7  3 

1 7 

1  II 
Ire 

Total  plants  reporting 

79 

77 

55 

72 

53 

53 

60 

South  Atlantic  States: 

FT  orl  da 

iO  W 

OOo 

c 
O 

2 

O 

o 
2 

191 

307 

3 

32 

3 

18 

16 

133 

62 

8 

32 

3 

11 

15 

187 

224 

2 

9 

1 

27 

22 

112 

18  2 

1 

44 

1 

20 

9 

81 

44 

6 

31 

1 

11 

15 

164 

80 

10 

3 

144 

18  1 

5 

28 

2 

17 

16 

Total  plants  reporting 

4Q 

46 

28 

43 

17 

32 

28 

UNITED  STATES  AVERAGE. 

163 

135 

4 

15 

12 

13 

11 

Total  plants  reporting 

1,368 

1,337 

684 

1,046 

804 

815 

791 
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Table  29.  -  Pounds  of  pork  cured,  fruits  and  vegetables  frozen  for  sale, 
and  commercial  products  sold  per  locker  rented  in  1945. 


POUNDS  OF   PRODUCTS   PER   LOCKER  RENTED 


STATE   AND  REGION 

PORK 

FROZEN 
FOR  SALE 

COMM  ERC 1  AL 
PACK  SOLD 

Fl  SH 
AND 

PACK- 

PACK- 

CURED 

FRU ITS 

VEGE- 
TABLES 

FRU 1 TS 

VEGE- 
TABLES 

SEA 
FOOD 

ERS' 
BEEF 

ERS' 

PORK 

North  Central  States: 

T  nd 1  an  a--*-*.*-***. 

69 

59 
41 
51 
53 
42 
31 
32 
38 
34 
44 

10 

9 
40 
10 
2 
3 
2 
1 
13 
1 

42 

1 

2 
2 
6 

2 
(a) 

52 
1 
70 

7 
4 
21 
10 
4 
3 
3 
8 
1 
3 
6 
28 

*  4 
6 
5 
8 
3 
2 
5 
3 

3 
8 

12 

7 
4 

9 
7 

5 
8 
8 
7 
6 
9 
7 
8 

37 
5 
9 
3 

8 

13 
22 
13 
11 
10 
12 
I? 

34 
1 
7 
2 
5 
23 
30 
10 
9 
3 
6 
10 

Total  plants  reportlng^. . 

54 
332 

19 
44 

22 
17 

11 
129 

5 
98 

8 

162 

14 

72 

12 
45 

Western  States: 

oo 
72 
42 
33 
69 

44 

19 
27 
16 
15 

5 
14 

3 

5 

2 
13 
1 

4 

50 
1 
2 

8 
41 
1 

6 

3 
2 
3 

9 
3 
2 
3 
8 

1 

3 
17 

13 
34 
9 
10 
11 

4 

10 
41 
49 

13 
5 
10 
14 

3 
8 

15 

Total  plants  reporting... 

52 
79 

6 
7 

5 
3 

24 

20 

14 

20 

4 

22 

26 
30 

11 
22 

South  Central  States: 

278 
.  96 
39 
80 

167 
30 
80 

120 

7 
3 
5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 
3 

r  a  1 

I  a  1 

4 

3 

1 
8 
1 

4 
3 

1 
3 
1 

n 

1 

16 
5 
9 

9 
8 
7 
8 

27 
12 

9 
3 
2 
26 

19 

2 

5 
2 
3 
6 

Total  plants  reporting.. 

117 
83 

4 

12 

2 
7 

7 
19 

5 
18 

8 
25 

15 
17 

5 
16 

North  Atlantic  states: 

28 
92 
52 
39 
14 

39 

2 
2 

3 

2 

(a) 
7 

5 
3 
5 

4 

1 

2 
21 

5 
6 
8 

5 

17 
3 

15 

4 

5 
6 

3 
5 

5 

52 

14 

15 

40 

8 

12 
14 

37 

Total  plants  reporting.. 

43 
30 

5 
8 

3 
5 

7 
30 

10 
30 

4 

29 

21 
11 

16 
8 

South  Atlantic  States: 

605 
202 
7 
116 
99 
42 

1 
10 

7 

(  a) 
4 

19 
4 

4 
(a) 
14 

(a) 

5 

8 
1 
14 

200 

3 
(a» 
12 

6 
3 

_ 
4 

Total  plants  reporting.. 

153 
21 

8 
4 

3 

2 

16 
5 

7 
5 

13 
4 

4 
3 

4 
1 

UNITED  STATES  AVERAGE... 
Total  Plants  reDortlhK.. 

65 
545 

13 
75 

13 
34 

11 

203 

7 

171 

7 

242 

18 
133 

11 
92 

*Les8  than  one-half  pound. 
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Some  of  the  significant  facts  revealed  in  this  table  are:  (l)  Beef 
processing  exceeds  that  of  pork  even  though  the  national  per  capita 
consumption  of  pork  usually  exceeds  beef.  This  greater  consumption  of 
beef  by  locker  patrons  points  to  the  possible  future  trend  toward 
increased  beef  consumption  as  compared  with  that  of  pork.  This  may 
exert  an  influence  upon  future  production  of  beef,  cattle,  and  hogs. 
(2)  The  wide  variations  between  States  in  pounds  of  product  processed 
per  locker.  In  North  Dakota  39  plants  reported  an  average  of  287  pounds 
of  beef  processed  per  locker;  whereas,  23  plants  in  Oregon  showed  an 
average  of  only  84  pounds,  and  9  plants  in  Virginia,  81  pounds  per 
locker. 

In  volume  of  pork  processed  the  South  Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions 
lead  in  poundage  with  several  States  in  the  South  Central  region  also 
high  in  volume.  Eleven  plants  in  Alabama  reported  an  average  of  366 
pounds  per  locker,  while  18  in  Georgia  showed  307  pounds.  Four  plants 
in  Florida  out  of  a  total  of  11  reporting  in  the  State  showed  an  average 
of  668  pounds  of  pork  per  locker.  As  contrasted  to-  these  relatively 
high  averages,  20  Oregon  plants  reported  only  22  pounds  of  pork  per 
locker;  51  Washington  plants,  45  pounds;  9  Virginia  plants,  44  pounds; 
and  39  Missouri  plants,  72  pounds  per  locker. 

These  wide  variations  are  the  result  of  several  factors,    such  as: 
available  production,  consumer  preference,  and  kind  of  service  offered 
by  locker  plants.     In  areas  where  locker  plants  provide  a  complete 
service  of  curing,  smoking,  and  lard  rendering  the  volume  of  pork  handled 
is  much  higher  than  where  such  services  are  absent. 

Volume  of  lajsb  processed  was  relatively  unimportant  in  all  areas,  being 
largest  in  the  Western  States. 

The  pounds  of  poultry  per  locker  was  highest  in  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  regions  and  lowest  in  the  Western  States.  As  compared  with 
the  survey  of  January  1943,  poultry  volume  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
increased  from  10  to  15  pounds  per  locker. 

The  processing  of  game,  as  would  be  expected,  is  most  important  in  the 
Western  States,  although  South  Dakota  in  the  North  Central  region 
reported  the  highest  average  of  55  pounds  for  the  country.  Another 
important  State  is  Pennsylvania  with  an  average  of  30  pounds  per  locker. 
Shortage  of  ammunition  coupled  with  gas  rationing  were  no  doubt  limiting 
factors  reducing  the  a;verage  poundage  in  most  areas  as  compared  with 
former  years.  Average  volume  reported  on  January  1,  1946,  was  12  pounds 
per  locker  as  compared  with  16  on  January  1,  1943 • 

Fruits  and  vegetables  frozen  for  patrons,  averaging  24  pounds  per  locker 
for  the  year  1945  is  one-third  less  than  the  volume  of  31  pounds  proc- 
essed in  1942.  This  still  represents  only  about  7  percent  of  the  total 
food  processed  per  locker.  As  mentioned,  however,  some  operators'  re- 
ports fail  to  include  majiy  pounds  of  products  which  move  into  the  lockers 
direct  without  going  through  the  sharp  freeze. 
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TRENDS   IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  frozen- food  locker  industry  had  a  phenomenal  growth  during  the  war 
years.  Over  half  the  plants  in  operation  today  are  less  than  4  years 
old.  During  the  war  period  locker  plants  haive  increased  in  size,  become 
numerous  in  States  that  formerly  had  no  locker  service,  and  increased 
their  service  to  patrons  by  diversifying  operations  to  include  more 
food-processing  services. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  factors  which 
might  affect  future  locker-plant  operation,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
important  trends  in  the  industry. 

HOME  UNITS 

The  increasing  popularity  of  home  frozen- food  units  has  aroused  much 
speculation  among  locker-plant  operators  as  to  their  possible  effect 
on  demand  for  locker-plant  services.  Opinion  on  the  sub j ect  was  divided. 
Most  operators  agreed  that  home  units  of  one  type  or  another  would  come 
into  more  or  less  general  use.  Agreement,  however,  stopped  at  that 
point.  Some  operators  predicted  that  business  in  their  plants  would 
decline,  as  home  units  increased  in  number.  Other  operators  saw  the 
home  unit  as  a  supplement  to  their  business  from  which  additional  proc- 
essing revenue  could  be  obtained.  Still  others  foresaw  the  use  of 
locker  plants  decline  as  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  frozen  foods  and 
develop  into  a  processing  and  freezing  center  serving  home  units  in 
surrounding  trade  area. 

More  recently  the  general  consensus  has  been  that  even  though  there 
might  be  some  decline  in  the  use  of  lockers  for  storage  purposes,  the 
resulting  loss  of  income  would  be  more  them  offset  by  the  increase  in 
income  from  processing  for  the  home  units. 

CITY  PLANTS 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  1,300  frozen-^ food  locker  plants  are 
now  operating  in  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  Most  of  these  plants 
were  built  during  the  war  years  when  meat  shortages  and  rationing 
reduced  the  supply  of  available  foods  in  regular  outlets  and  created  a 
big  demand  for  locker  storage.  With  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  meats 
in  markets  and  the  supply  of  commercial  frozen  foods  becoming  more 
plentiful,  the  abnormal  demand  for  lockers  in  cities  may  decline.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  more  competition  from  home  units.  The  need 
for  processing  services  by  city  patrons  is  normally  not  as  great  as  with 
the  farm  patron,  and  the  more  convenient  home  unit  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  many  city  locker  patrons. 

ADDED  SERVICES 

The  present  trend  in  the  industry  is  toward  a  more  complete  line  of  proc- 
essing services  for  the  patrons.  Many  plants  are  now  offering,  in  addi- 
tion to  meat  chilling,  cutting,  wrapping,  freezing,  and  storing,  such  other 
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services  as  slaughtering,  curing,  smoking,  lard  rendering,  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing  and  freezing,  poultry  dressing  and  freezing,  sale 
of  commercial  frozen  foods  and  locker  supplies,  bulk-zero  storage  and 
high- temperature  egg,  fruit,  and  vegetable  storage.  A  few  plants  are 
experimenting  with  the  freezing  of  poultry,  berries,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables on  a  semi-commercial  scale  for  sale  through  local  outlets.  In 
some  areas  groups  of  plants  under  one  management  are  centralizing  all 
slaughtering  and  processing  services  in  one  location  in  order  to  benefit 
from  the  greater  efficiency  resulting  from  more  volume  and  the  use  of 
labor-saving  equipment.  These  centralized  plants  plan  also  to  do  con- 
siderable custom  slaughtering  and  processing  for  nonlocker  patrons  such 
as  meat  markets,  restaurants,  ar^d  hotels. 

Many  frozen-food  locker  plants  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  become 
the  central  distributing  point  for  home-grown  and  commercial  frozen 
foods  in  small  towns.  Some  plant  operators  are  now  distributors  of 
commercial  frozen  foods  from  whom  the  retail  outlets  in  the  town  obtain 
their  frozen- food  supply. 

One  of  the  more  serious  problems  in  the  locker-plant  industry  is  that  of 
high-processing  costs.  Studies  of  plant  operations  in  the  Midwest  in- 
dicate that,  on  the  average,  income  from  processing  barely  covers  labor 
costs.  When  other  operating  costs  are  added  such  as  wrapping  supplies, 
depreciation,  interest,  and  power,  the  processing  departments  of  many 
plants  show  a  definite  loss.  Increased  volume  through  centralized  proc- 
essing, service  to  home  units.  Increased  use  of  lockers  by  patrons,  and 
Improved  service  ta  patrons,  plus  the  use  of  more  labor-saving  equipment 
and  techniques,  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

The  frozen-food  locker  industry  has  now  accepted  the  view  of  more  and 
better  service  to  the  locker  patron.  Branching  out  into  new  fields  of 
food  processing,  frozen-food  locker  plants  are  becoming  the  central  proc- 
essing, storage,  and  source  of  frozen  foods  in  thousands  of  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  of  the  country. 
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